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As they will be needed often for reference, we have 
inserted copies of the principal speeches, &c. delivered 
at the late presidential convention held in Baltimore, and 
added some remarks from the ‘‘Patriot.”” With these, 
we shall, probably, dismiss the subject. 

Aided by a supplement, we shall next week commence 
the publication of Mr. Calhoun’s very important report 
on EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE, and the insertion of some 
selected speeches for and against the same—the whole 
forming one of the most interesting matters for record 
that we have lately published. 

We have waited a season of leisure for this, and sought 
atime when persons would be disposed to read—having 
fewer subjects of excitement than just after the rising of 
congress. And besides, we wished to have all the 
speeches before us, to make the selection. The whole 
will occupy, perhaps, from about 20 to 25 pages, in our 
small type—and present a body of very valuable political 
matter. 

The following are the important items of the monthly 
statement of the United States bank, for the Ist of May, 
viz: 

Loans on personal security 

bank stock 
other security 


31,732,514 88 
880,724 14 
5,384,707 84 


37,997,946 86 

23,921,478 20 
61,919,425 06 
2,384,766 40 
14,385,843 42 
392,149 96 
545,062 61 
1,046,688 61 
9,383,954 47 
20,347,936 88 
2,083,737 55 





Domestic bills of exchange 





Baring, Brothers & Co. 

Specie 

Redemption of public debt 

Treasurer of the United States 

Public officers 

individual deposites 

Circulation 

Due from banks 

Due to state banks 6,404,048 05 

Notes of state banks 2,340,702 50 

This shews a general increase of $1,800,000 since the 
ist April—but is /ess in the amount of its loans on ‘‘per- 
sonal security.”’ The “bills” are a million more. It is 
an extraordinary state of things that the ‘‘bills” amount 
to three-fourths of the ‘‘loans on personal security.” It 
gives the bank a mighty and a prompt command over its 
means, to meet an emergency. The specie is less in 
about two millions than in April—but is abundant. 

The New England Review of Saturday says, the branch 
of the United States bank, in Hartford, commences wind- 
ing up its concerns this day. ‘The call for its notes for 
the purpose of remittance is unabated, and they have 
been already sold at one per cent. premium. 

There was a fall of stocks at New York, of from 1 to 2 
per cent. on the 28th ult. They have since advanced. 


Consols at London April 25, reached 92 7-8@93. A 
vessel with 510,000 dollars had arrived from Mexico. 

The very low rate of interest on money is evidence of 
the confidence that is felt in the plentifulness of means. 

One million of dollars of the stock authorised to be issued to 
defray the expenses of supplying New York city with water 
from the Croton river, has been taken by Messrs. Harman, 
Hendricks and George Newbould, of that city, at am average 
rate of 12 per cent. premium. The stock is payable in 1860, 
and bears an interest of 5 per cent. 

This is only at the rate of 44 per cent. 

The news of the passage of the indemnity bill in the 
French chamber, was received in New Bedford (Mass. ) 
With great enthusiasm, involving as it did the eontinu- 
ance of the fisheries, in which that town is so greatly in- 


— 


every vote in the majority. All the powder in 
was fired on the same occasion! 


‘antucket 


Speculations go on, in Baltimore, at the east and west 
ends of the city. The following is the report of sales at 
as (east end), made by auction on Saturday last, 

c. 

124 lots situate on various streets, were sold for 

1 wharf lot, 260 feet on Boston street, extending 
the same width 200 feet to the port warden’s line, 
upon which the structure of a stone wharf had 
been commenced, and the foundations for 7 ware- 
houses laid, was sold to H. H. Jackson, esq. of New 
York, conditioned that the wharf shall be complet- 
ed and the 7 warehouses erected on or before the 
Ist day of January, 1837, for 


$43,340 00 


$19,000 00 


Making the whole sale $62,340 00 

The directors of the Canton company have agreed to extend 
Boston street, in a direct line, to Fleet street. To fill up and 
complete Allice Anna street from Boston to Washington street, 
and to pave all the principal streets west of Patterson’s wharf, 
Within two years. 

The average sale of lots on Boston street, measuring 20 feet 
front and 60 feet deep, was $875 00. 

Back tier of lots, 20 to 25 feet front, and from 60 to 100 feet 
deep, sotd from 3 to $500 each. 

The average price of lots at the above sale was over 125 per 
cent. above the sale made the 18th of May, 1833. 

$1,000 per lot was offered at private sale for lots on Boston 
Street after the public sale was closed, and refused. 


And large estates have been sold at the west end of 
the city—some of as much as 35 acres, to various per- 
sons—and, as in the east end, principally to strangers. 
It is probable that these now hold more than one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, laid out in building lots, within the 
limits of our city, and many hundred without the limits 
—but adjoining the city. 

We are thankful thus to find favor in the eyes of 
strangers. Our own people seem to have been insensi- 
ble of the blessings that they had in possession! 





The Baltimore American says— 

A lot of thirty-four acres, part of the McHenry estate, 
situated on West Baltimore street at the first mile stone, 
was purchased on Saturday by a capitalist from a neigh- 
boring eastern city, for fifty-two thousand dollars. Al- 
though it isa much larger price than it would have com- 
manded two years ago, it is nevertheless a cheap pur- 
chase. 


The edifice known as the Baltimore Assembly Rooms, 
was sold at auction yesterday for ten thousand dollars to 
B. {. Cohen, esq. The public will be gratified to learn 
that it is intended to retain the building for the purpose 
for which it was originally designed, and that it will 
undergo material repairs and improvements in order the 
better to adapt it to this object. 

The mill property of Messrs. S. and J. E, Carey was 
also sold at auction for the sum of $20,700. The pur- 
chaser was C. Keller, esq. 


The splendid ship 4nn McKim arrived at Baltimore 
a day or two since, in siaty-five days from Valparaiso, 
The famous schooner Yellott, owned also by Mr. McKim, 
once made the veyage in sixty-two. 

In a subsequent page will be found an awful account of 
an earthquake in Chili; and, says the Chronicle, we learn 
by an officer in the ship Ann McKim, arrived at this port 
on Wednesday last from Valparaiso, that a few days pre- 
vious to her sailing, an American vessel arrived there 
from the Island of Juan Fernandez, bringing information 
of an earthquake having destroyed the town on that island. 
The town was situated in a valley, and on the first alarm 
the inhabitants fled to the mountains. The sea at first 
receded from the island, and then returned, overflowed 





terested. A salute of 152 guns was fired—a gun for 


the town, aud in its return swept away the houses which 
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had been previously prostrated, leaving on the site an 
Immense mass of black mud. 


—_— 


We find in the Washington papers, the subjoined pair 
of paragraphs: 

In addition to an apology for such delinquency, they owe us 
an indemnity at least to cover the damages of the protested bill, 
and if they are honest, will pay it without a word said, or de- 
wurring a moment. { Globe. 

What unblushing impudence and profligacy! Plain open 
roguery! Claiming of France an indemnity for the damage on 
the protested bill, and denying to the party holding the bill, and 
in whose hands it was protested, any right to claim damages! 
We doubt if a similar instance of impudent roguery can be found 
in the annale of any country. [Telesraph. 

But the Globe, of subsequent date, thus corrects its 
error! 

‘*We do not pretend to say, nor have we ever intimated, that 
France is bound to pay the sum purloined by the managers of 
the bank, under pretence of penal damages, on the protested bill, 
according to the local laws.”’ 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 2d inst. introduces a 
long article on the “Baltimore Convention,” thus— 

e concur with most of the leading sentiments in the follow- 
ing communication from one of the most respectable delegates 
of the late convention. For ourselves, we shall go for Martin 
Van Buren, as president of the U. States—but not for Richard 
M. Johnson, as vice president. With all our respect for this 
gentleman, we cannot support him for that office. But we 
earnestly recommend it to our correspondents, to avoid all il- 
liberal and irritating discussion upon the subject. Let us ‘*ez- 
tenuate nothing’ of the services of col. Johnson, and, above all, 
**Jet us not set down a word in malice.”?> We recommend the 
same caution to our republican brethern elsewhere. Passion, 
impetuosity, violence, may essentially injure our cause. A 
litthe discretion may save us from the arts of our enemies at 
home, and the dissentions of our friends at Baltimore. 


The Chambersburgh Repository says— 

On Monday last, the day of regimental training in this place, 
the public witnessed one of those queer things denominated a 
Jantastical parade. It was composed principally of quite young 
men, a majority of whom are minors, but who notwithstand- 
ing, had things so arranged as to appear in very ridiculous 
plight. It seemed that all the old clothes of the town had been 
collected, and patched with cloth of various colors, and stuffed 
or stretched, ‘Io this was added every sort ef ludicrous head 
dress imaginable, with stumps of brooms, and all other kind of 
strange equipments for arms; the music was corresponding, 
and an old stove pipe was hauled on a dray by a mule for artil- 
lery. Blind, worn out and deforined horses were procured for 
the officers to ride. The whole furnished one of the most 
Jaughable sights we have ever beheld. Officers and men with 
the odd assortment of names on their roll, including their dress 
and accoutrements, were enough to make the lookers on be- 
lieve that they were inhabitants of another planet, or had just 
emerged from Pluto’s smoky dominions. 

So much for a fantastical parade, and the useless militia sys. 
tem which excites such indignation as is always evinced when 
men are trained apparently for no other purpose but to make 
them weary. 


It is computed that about 80,000 persons left Buffalo, 
(by water) for the west, in the last year—1834. Is this 
number one-fourth of the whole amount that reached 
‘*the west?” We think not! What will it be in the 

resent year—during which it is probable that 50,000 
oreigners will proceed to ‘‘the west?” 

Cleaveland, Ohio, on Lake Erie, promises to be a great me- 
tropolis on the western waters. In the course of last year, 
there were built there 130 new houses. There are 4,200 inha- 
bitants, besides 1,000 in Brooklyn, on the opposite bank of the 
river. During the past year, the entries at this port in steam- 
boats, schooners and sloops, was 260,000 tonnage. Of the arri- 
yg Bont were schooners and sloops, and of these last, 129 by 


the Welland canal, around the Niagara falls. The number of 
steamboat arrivals was 875, 


The Buffalo Whig says— 

We learn, from our forwarders, that more property has left 
this port, for various destinations beyond Detroit; in other words, 
“for the upper lakes,’’ in the last nineteen days, than was ship- 
ped, for the like destination, during the whole navigable season 
of the past year! So much forthe growth of the great west, 
and the connexion of Buffalo therewith. 


Three years ago the number of inhabitants in Chicago 
was fifty-four—now it is four thousand, including about 
thirty merchants. Five churches have been erected, of 
various sizes, and for various denominations. A steam- 
boat communication, twice a week, is established with 
Buffalo, and by sloops and schooners, flour is transported 





~~ 


from one place to the other at a freight of 25 cents per 
barrel. ‘uter lots 45 feet deep by 200, have been gojq 
at from two to seven thousand dollars. So mueh for th. 
enterprise of freemen. 


— 





The ‘Richmond Whig,” speaking of a general meet. 
ing of the stockholders of the James river and Kanaw),, 
company, well remarks— 

‘*Virginia has already remained idle too Jong, and suffere, 
her sister states of the north to distance her in the march of jp. 
provement. The rapid stridee which, by means of enterprise, 
of this nature, they are making towards wealth and conseqne;, 
power, are a daily reproach to her tardy movements, and jong. 
ly admonish her to delay no longer, lest"the vantage ground 
which she once occupied shall be lost beyond recovery.” 

We extract from the ‘‘Post,” the following remark, 
in reference to the improvements now in progress jy 
Cincinnati: 

“The following are among the improvements now in pro. 
gress, or under engagement, in this city. First, and in our es. 
timation by far of the greatest importance, are eight elegay 
SCHOOL HOUSES, each forty teet front by nearly seventy deey— 
all three stories bigh, including the granite basement; each sio. 
ry to contain two large school rooms, and each house orna. 
mented with a lofty and handsome cupola, furnished with 
bell; they will, when complete, constitute the pride and great. 
est Ornament of our city. They are built from the state funds 
for the use of the public schools. There are one or two elinrep- 
es—two splendid banking houses—ten or a dozen warehouses, 
some of extraordinary size, for the pork trade—about one hun. 
dred and thirty dwellings—and though last, not least, a Jarve 
and spacious county jail, which has long been much wanted, 
This ts more than double the quantity ever before engaged thus 
early in the season, even in Our Most prosperous days, and 
much more than there are hands to execute. If hands can be 
had to do the work, there will not be less than four hundred 
houses put up the present year. Several master builders have 
informed us that they are in want of twenty or thirty hands 
each, and that five hundred hands more than there are, would 
find profitable employment. Similar complaints of the wani of 
hands are made by almost all classes of mechanics and mann- 
facturers, although not to as great an extent as among the 
builders, Property has risen—is rising—and will continue to 
rise. 

The Kanawha (Virginia) Banner states that the large 
body of land in that part of Virginia, lately sold in Lou- 
don in 91 parcels—some of them as high as $12 an acre 
—would be no enviable speculation if any man were to 
tuke the whole for the mere taxes, low as the taxes are 
on lands in Virginia. 

A very large number of persons, (nearly 1,000 are on 
the books of the society), are waiting an opportunity to 
pass over to Africa, under charge of the colonization so- 
ciety, which is making great efforts for their aecommo- 
dation, 

We learn that the subscriptions to the anti-slavery 
meeting in Boston last week amourted to about $6,000. 
In New York, $14,000, ‘Total, $20,000. 

It is stated that the anti-slavery society had been re- 
fused admission into Funewil Hall, Boston, by the mayor 
and aldermen of that city. 

A correspondent of the ‘*National Intelligencer,” in 
the state of Alabama, promises to give us a concise ex 

osition of the manner in which the late Creek treaty bas 

een executed. ‘The Creek nation, he says, presents “4 
scene at which humanity may well weep; a scene as dis 
reputable to the government, and those who administer 
it, as itis utterly unjust and oppressive upon the igno 
rant and confiding Indian.” 

We always feel distressed when we think of the state 
of the Indians. All our ¢a/k about ecivilizing them, &«. 
has been idle and deceptious—and posterity will be 


compelled to confess that their fathers—said that which 
was not true! 


A heavy operator in stocks in the New York market, 
an Israelite, is said to deposite half a million of dollars 
per day in the bank where he docs his business. 


[ Albany Adv. 


_ 


There was an awful fire at New York, breaking out! 





little before 12 o’clock in the night of the 28th ult It 
nearly swept the whole square bounded by Barclay; 
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Greenwich, Robinson and Washington streets, many of 
the houses having ‘‘drick fronts,” and others being en- 
tirely of wood. “The loss was heavy—not less than 80,000 
dollars. ‘The firemen made great efforts to arrest the 
progress of the flames. 


— 


The following remarks upon the ‘‘strike” of the coal 
heavers, by the editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, are 
extremely just and appropriate: 

The strike. The Schuyltkill front of this city has worn for se- 
veral days a singular aspect. The hum of business is hushed; 
the coal yards are deserted and shut; and every kind of business 
is completely ata stand. The coal heavers have determined 
that ten hours work per day is as much as comports with their 
comfort and dignity, and have therefore decreed that no one 
shall work longer. They have struck. ‘T'o this there would be 
no objection, if they did notcompel others also to strike. If 
they can afford to live in idleness, itis perfectly right that they 
should leave their labor; but they have no right to constrain 
others to follow their example. About three hundred of these 
men have banded to preventall business on the Schuylkill until 
their demands are complicd with. They paraded the streets 
commanded by a man witha drawn sword in his hand, and 
have threatened every man with death who dares to lift a piece 
ofeoul. All labor is suspended. Even the hands in the canal 
boats are not permitted to unlade their own boats. There are 
seventy five vessels in the river waiting for freights, but the 
coal heavers will not allow them to be loaded. The hands in 
the vessels dare not attempt to load, lest their vessels should be 
scuttled. Some vessels have left the river without a freight. 
One man who attempted to work was assailed by the laborers 
aud beaten most crueliy. His head was laid open with a stone 
and he was otherwise so injured Unat his life was considered in 
danger. The mayor has been out several times to the scene of 
disturbance, and has endeavored, but in vain, to persuade them 
to resume their labor. We learn that the employers, indignant 
at this outrageous, illegal and insolent conduct, have determin- 
ed atonce to engage hands elsewhere at an advanced price. 
This is as it should be. If this attemptat coercion should prove 
now suceessful, there will be no bounds to their demands, no 
limits to their violence and insolence. It is supposed that the 
measures adopted by the proprietors of the yards will at once 
restore matters to their proper footing, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that business will be vigorously recommenced to-day or 
to-morrow, 

It will be well for our authorities to station a sufficient force 
on the spot to protect the well-disposed laborers from the vio- 
lence of the rioters, and to show them that in this country the 
law alone is supreme, and must be respected and observed. 


It seems that these strikes are rapidly multiplying. The New 
York Daily Advertiser contains the following: 

Strikes are all the fashion. The stone cutters not only stand 
out fortwo dollars a day, which the employers are willing to 
pay, but they are determined to regulate piece work also. Pub- 
lic sentiment appears to be decided that the journeymen are in 
the wrong. 

Next comes the horse shoers, who are parading the streets 
with drum and fife for a stand out. Very few Americans are tc 
be seen in their ranks. 

It is an excellent time for journeymen stone cutters and horse 
sheers to come to the city from the country. 

Ata meeting of merchants on the Schuylkill, at the Exchange, 
on the 26th ult. it was 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves not to employ laborers to 
work by the day, on the Schuylkill, unless they will agree to 
work from suprise to sunset, with an allowance of one hour to 
breakfast and one hour to dinner, until the Ist of June; and 
from and.after that date, one hour for breakfast and two hours 
for dinner, until! the lst of September; and that we will not give 
exceeding one dollar per day for laborers. 

Aud at an adjourned meeting, held this day, it was further 

Resolved, That the offer made to the laborers on the Schuyl- 
kill, by the resolution passed yesterday, of allowing them two 
hours at dinner, from and after the Ist of June, is considered by 
the meeting as just and liberal; and that unless the terms offer- 
ed be accepted by the laborers, and they return to duty, at the 
respective yards, by to-morrow morning, then and in that case, 
that all hands heretofore employed by us shall be discharged, 
and not again employed by either of us. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, to the utmost extent, to 
Protect those laborers in their persons and property from assault 
Of violence, who do return to their work to-morrow morning, 
on the terms offered to them. 

Resolved, That the resolution of the 26th inst. and the above 
proceedings be published in handbills, and circulated on the 


Schuylkill, this afternoon, subscribed with the names of all the 
trade, 


Might Wallace & Co. 

John White, president Dela- 
Ware coal company. 

Jacob Serril, 

A.J. Bolton & Co. 

Neligh, Bull & Co. 

Johnson & Frauklia, 

George C. Hale, 


Smith & Boulden, 
Charles Humphreys & Co, 
Weat, Hodgson & Co, 

8. S. Williams, 

J. W. Downing, 

G. B. Claxton, 

Alfred Lawton, 

Bonsall & Rivoudt, 








T. M. Bryan, president North 
American company, 

B. H. Springer, 

S. L. Bradford, secretary and 
treasurer Litthe Schuylkill 
rail road and navigation Co, 
Philadelphia, May 27, 1835. 
§G-All combinations are wrong—but if on the one 

part, they must be on the other. The leaders of these 

‘‘strikes” are chiefly freshly imported forecigners—who 

despise and defy the law. They must be taught better. 

A person may, or may not, work, just as he pleases—but 

cannot be permitted, by violence, to prevent others from 

working. That is taking rather tov great a liberty— 
even in this ‘free country!” 

The ring-leaders had been arrested and held to bail, 
in 500 dollars each. ‘There appears to have been a 
great deal of rioting, and no small degree of excitement. 
‘The merchants were found every man at his post—and 
will succeed, if they they have not already. It is believ- 
ed that the loss to the community is not less than $2,000 
per day, including the detention of a large fleet of vessels. 

The United States Gazette says—Meetings were held 
yesterday by journeymen tradesmen—the carpenters in 
Independence Square, and the cordwainers at the Mili- 
tary Hall. The latter subsequently marched through the 
streets to the sound of drum and fife. We understand 
that the object of the strike is to coerce the master work- 
men into their estimation of the number of working hours 
which shall be computed to a day—they say 10 hours. 

| We should like to know the number of those who are 
‘tunti-tariff,” or **free trade”? men! To regulate time 
and price is rather *‘tough,”’ in those opposed to all **mo- 
nopolies. ””] 


J. Blackston, 

J. 8. Silver, 

Samuel B. Reeve & Co, 
Joshua Bunting & Co. 
J. 8. Keen, 

Conrad Grove. 





We notice the following advertisement in the Norfolk 
Herald of the 25th ult:— 

*« P'9st office, Old Point Comfort. 

‘“The postmaster general desires that public notice be given 
to the citizens of Old Point Comfort, of the expected vacancy 
in that post office, that they may have a voice in recommend- 
ing 4 person for appointment. [ May 25—31? 

[This is a ‘*reform,”’ that we shall be glad to see car- 
ried out. The post-office should have nothing to do 
with politics. ] 

From **Willams’ New York Register” — 

Newspapers printed in the state 260—more or lessin each 
of the 56 counties, excepting two only—in New York city 65, 
exclusive of periodicals—total number of large newspaper 
sheets issued daily in the city of New York 17,000. 


Value of manufactures in the state near 26 millions—cotton, 
wool, iron, &e. 


Canals contemplated 270 miles, in addition to the 600 miles 
completed and in operation. 


Total products brought down the canals, last season, to tide 

water fourteen millions dollars!—wheat, flour, lumber, &c. 
Capital in new rail road companies chartered, 35 millions. 
Bank capital near 35 millions. Number of banks 90. 


There is great demand for the consumption of madder 
in manufactures. The New York Cultivator recom- 
mends its culture to farmers. It is dug from the ground 
onee in three years, and may be as easily cultivated as 
potatoes. Land that will yield 50 bushels of corn to the 
acre will produce 2,000 Ibs. of madder. The cost of 
raising, washing, drying, grinding, seed, rent of land, 
&e. will not exceed 7 cents per pound, and the whole- 
sale price of the American article for three years has 
been 23 cents. The best time to purchase seed is in the 
fall. It has been cultivated with success in some coun- 
ties in the state of New York, and according to the fore- 
coing estimate must be a very profitable crop. 


Andrew Gregg, a leading politician of Pennsylvania 
in his day, lately died at Bellefont, aged 80 years. Also, 
Lucius Horatio Stockton, of New Jersey. 


-——_— 


The Boston Evening Mercantile Journal has the fol- 
lowing: . 

‘Edward Everett’s address, delivered at Lexington, on the 
19h April, 1835, will be published to-morrow by William Ww. 
Wheldon, Charlestown—and for sale at the bookstores. Itisa 
glorious production, and should be read attentively by every 
American.”’ , : 

We can easily believe this! 
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The whole number of persons killed, or dangerously 
scalded, by the explosion of steamboat Majestic, at Mem- 
phis, is sixty. They were all German emigrants. 


A New Haven paper of the 23d of May says— 

A haul of whitefish was drawn yesterday afternoon, at the 
east end of Tomlinson’s bridge, in this harbor, which contain- 
ed upwards of six hundred thousand fish. These fish are sold 
for manure, at 75 cents to $la thousand. The value of the 
draft must therefore have been about 500 dollars. Frequently 
shad and other valuable fish, are taken in these nets, which 
increase the value of the draft. 


The salt shipped from the Kanawha Salines during the 
quarter ending the 14th ult. amounted to 506,052 bushels. 


Recently, at Princetown, a large “bone shark” was 
leceoeered, nearly exhausted among a number of herring 
seines, several cf which he had torn away. A boat put 
off with a harpoon and jiance, when he was immediately 
despatehed and brought to shore. He measures 27 feet 
in length, girts about 15 feet, and his liver is expected to 
yield eight barrels of oil. This is said to be the largest 
shark ever taken in that quarter. 


To the editors of the Commercial Advertiser. 
New York May 28, 1835. 

One who trusts he did his duty in the war of the revolution, 
and perhaps was of some service to the state, believes that at 
this late period of his life, he cannot serve his country in any 
manner so beneficially, as in aiding the Colonization society, 
in their wise and philanthropic endeavors, by degrees, to free 
the United States from a great and growing evil, and, in some 
measure, to compensate the present generation of black men 
for injuries our ancestors have done to them and their fathers. 
The design is noble, not only to succour the unfortunate, but to 
civilize Africa, and to spread the light of the Christian religion 
through the dark and dreary solitudes of that benighted land. 
As to general and simultaneous emancipation, | am sorry to 
see even one inan of respectability give countenance to it. 
That profound statesman and uniform Christian, John Jay, 
would never for a moment have countenanced it. He well! 
knew that it would be the breaking of the constitutional bond 
by which the states are held together, and, in its consequences, 
bring on a servile war—horrors which no man of feeling and 
serious reflection can portray to himself without a shudder. 
No, sir: Mr. Jay would have rejoiced in the hope and belief that 
the efforts of the wise and virtuous members of the Coloniza- 
tion society, would gradually effect the emancipation of slaves, 
and the spread of civilization and the Christian religion; while 
general emancipation would let loose millions, without an ob- 
ject save that of revenge and destruction to those they may 
think to be their enemies; and, finally, destruction to them- 
selves. I was known to the first members of the society, and 
to theizs first president—but, alas! I have lived to see almost 
all my worthy and respectable friends swept away. Unknown, 
and unknowing, I take the liberty of asking you, sir, to for- 
ward the enclosed to some member of the parent Colonization 
society, and shall be obliged. 

REMARK. 

Enclosed in the preceding communication—equally modest 
and patriotic, was a five hundred dollar bank note, the amount 
of which we have this day remitted by draft to Walter Lowry, 
esq. secretary (0 the parent society’s board at Washington. 


Rev. John Eliot, pastor of the church in Roxbury, 
translated the Bible into the language of the Indians of 
New England, which was published in 1661. The fol- 
lowing is version of the Lord’s prayer:— 

**Matt. vi. 9, &c. Nooshun kesukqut, quttianatamu- 
nach koowesuonk. Peyaumooutch kukketassootamoonk 
Kuttenantamonk ne n nach ohkeit neane kesukqut. Nu- 
mmeetsuongash asekesukokish assamaiinnean yeuyeu ke- 
sukod. Kah ahquontamaiinnean nummatcheseongash, 
neane matchenekukqueagig nutaquontamounnonog. Abh- 
ques agkompagunaiinnean en qutchhuaoonganit, webe 

hquohwussinnean wutch matchitut. Newutche kuta- 

taun ketassootamonk, kah menuhkesuonk, kah sohsu- 
moonk micheme. Amen. [ Boston Gazette. 


_—eo 


‘sCoRINTHIAN capiTaLs!” Mr. Alexander Baring 
has been elevated to the rank of baron Ashburton. Per- 
haps he is the wealthiest merchant in Europe. He is a 
staunch tory, and was president of the board of trade, 
in the Peel cabinet. The title of ‘*Ashburton” was pre- 
viously held by the famous John Dunning, the great 
whig lawyer who opposed George IIL. on the American 

uestion. Very many of the British nobility have had 
their immediate elevation from trade. Thus, 
Abinger, (late sir James Scarlett), is the son of a West 


ratte d 


India planter. The earl of Ripon, (late lord Gode. 
rich), had Ais family founded by William Robinson, g 
shopkeeper in York in 1650. The marquis of Lans. 
downe’s ancestor was a clothier in Romsey—lord Hol. 
land’s a yeoman in Wiltshire. The late lord Tenter. 
den, and the present sir Edward Sugden, had a barber. 
ous origin, their fathers being hair dressers. Lord 
Dinorben’s grandfather was a travelling pedlar. 


The Dublin Satirist says of lady Sugden, (wife of the 
[late] lord chancellor of Ireland, sir Edward Sugden), 
who had lived as a wife to her husband before marriage, 
that she is as much entitled to be received at court as lad 
Jersey, the countess of Blessington, lady Canterbury, 
(sister to the countess) the duchess of St. Albans, the 
duchess of Cleveland, the marchioness of Conynham, 
the marchioness of Anglesea, or the ladies Weymouth 
Harrington, Coventry, Westmorland, Tankerville, Ald- 
borough, Strachan, (di Salsa) Ellenborough, &c. A 
pretty long black list of noble delinquents, we must con- 
fess! 

The countess of Jersey, notwithstanding the alleged 
ambiguity of her reputation, gave a splendid ball re- 
cently to the younger nobility. The floor was chalked, 
and the room decorated with a brilliant display of the 
Camela Japofiica, and other odoriferous flowers. 


It is said that sir Walter Seott, baronet, of the 15th 
Hussars, son and heir of the renowned man of that 
name, is an ignorant coxcomb, and boasts of never hav- 
ing read his father’s works! The following stanza is 
ironically aseribed to him: 

Tempora mutantur. 
The times are changed—we, modern hussars, 
Despising cannon shot or sabre scars, 
Go to a ball, all arrogance and fuss, 
Because a ball has never come to us! 

At Evans’ sale of the sixth part of the late Mr. He- 
ber’s books the following lot was sold:—914, Edward 
Daring’s *‘Sermons, Lectures, Cathechisme and Godly- 
Letters,” wanting, however, the general title mentioned 
by Lowndes, 1614. The volume is nevertheless rendered 
curious and valuable by the circumstance that it was king 
James the first’s copy, and has on it that monareh’s arms; 
and that he has written on the fly leaf as follows:—‘A 
good wife is to God zelus, to her husband chast, to the 
poore pitefull, to her neighbors gentell, to her chele- 
dren an exsample, all which God grante you my good 
daughter for his soune Criste’s sake.” It was sold for 


[N. ¥. Star. 


LiL 15s. It wasa small volume, with nothing further 
attractive than what Mr. Evans called king James 
‘**verses,”’ | London paper. 


The insecurity and mutability of public affairs in Eng- 
land, during the last ten or twelve years, is curiously 
illustrated by the fact that there are at this moment, no 
less than eight ex-chancellors of the exchequer Jiving; 
namely, lord Sidmouth, marquis of Landsdowne, Jord 
Bexley, (hon. Mr. Vansittart), earl Ripon, (lord Gode- 
rich), Mr. Herries, Mr. Goulburn, earl Spencer, (lord 
Althorp), and sir Robert Peel. Of ex-premiers living, 
there are six; viz. lord Sidmouth, earl Ripon, duke of 
Wellington, earl Grey, lord Melbourne and sir Robert 
Peel. 

It isto be feared that Mezico is, again, about to be 
plunged ina general civil war. It is stated that eight 
provinces have already declared in favor of the plan, and 
that general Alvarez had at command at least 8,000 men, 
with 32 pieces of artillery, and an abundance of ammuni- 
tion and other materials for a vigorous prosecution of the 
contest. 

Santa Anna, however, was in the field with bis troops 

This is a beautiful republic—with an established reli- 
gion, and government priests. 

Jamaica seems very uneasy under the new arrange 
ments concerning the [late] slaves, They will not ge- 
nerally work. From late papers we learn that the re- 
sult of the governor general’s recent visit to the Cay- 
manas islands, the object of which, it appears, was to in- 
form the inhabitant proprietors of those islands that 1 
consequence of their apprentices (manumitted slaves) 10 
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having been duly registered, they have become absolute 
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and unconditionally free, and are not bound to render 
service for any period of time whatever. The time ap- 

ointed for the registration was the 1st of August, 1834. 

he proclamation of the marquis of Sligo admits that 
this is a great hardship and apparent injustice to the pro- 

rietors, inasmuch as the registration act did not extend 
to those islands, but the abolition act is imperative in its 
terms, and the law-officers of the crown have decided that 
jt is also universal in its application. The governor re- 
commends a patient submission to the hardship, and an 
application to parliament for redress; and this course the 
proprietors, it seems, have implicitly followed, 

The Wational Gazette says—In a letter, dated Novem- 
ber 23, 1834, from Mr. Harlan, governor of the pro- 
vince of Guzerath, in the kingdom of La-Hore, to his 
brother in Philadelphia, it is stated that the late king of 
Cabul, Sha Shulah Ul-Moolk, who was recently deteat- 
ed on the plains of Cabul by the forces of his majesty 
Runject Sing, leaving nine thousand dead on the field, 
had probably regained his kingdom. 

“The king of Cabul was defeated in his attempt on Kan. 
dahar, not by his enemies, but by his own panic fears. He left 
his army in the heat of battle, taking the precaution of pre- 
viously despatching his treasures to a place of safety. At the 
present moment, now that the road from Kandahar to Cabul is 
impassable from the snow, he has again made his appearance 
with thirty thousand horse. The Sirdars of Kandahar and 
Cabul being unable to effect a junction of their forces, it is 
almost beyond a doubt that the ex-king will take possession of 
the city.’? 


In the cathedral of Lisbon, was lately found a hidden 
treasure, a mass of silver coin worth £200,000. 


ComPLrMeNTARY TO Mr. Cray. We have now before us 
the India Gazette of Sept. 10, 1834, printed at Calcutta in In- 
dostan, containing under the head of American eloquence, the 
speech of the honorable Henry Clay, of Ky. in the United States 
senate, on the president’s protest. Sucha notice of himina 
paper on the other side of the globe, must be a high compliment 
to Mr. Clay. We knew that the speeches of Americaa states- 
men attracted much attention in Europe, but we were not pre- 
pared to believe, until the reception ef the above paper, that 
any of the millions in Southern Asia, ever read. at thei¢ homes, 
what was said in an American congress. Whoof us reads 
speeches delivered in India, on any subject, except what our 
own missionaries send home of their own doings or sayings? 
Verily, to be kKuown as a statesman throughout one whole con- 
tinent, is no small honor, but to be quoted some ten thousand 
wiles off, in the way of a speech requiring hours to read it, is a 
high honor indeed, which even those of us who are politically 
opposed to Mr. Clay, must rejoice to see, as it confers distinc- 
on On Our COMMOR Country. [N. ¥Y. Cour. § Eng. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION. Mr. Coke’s estate consists of 50,000 
acres of land, rented upon an average at 16s. per acre, and as 
the four-course system of husbandry is pursued in that country, 
one-fourth part of this estate, or 1,000 acres, are annually sow- 
ed with barley, and which produces, on an average, five quar- 
ters per acre, or 50,000 quarters of barley annually. Now the 
duty (before the last repeal) to government, on making five 
quarters of barley into malt and beer of both sorts, was £14 3s. 
4d. 80 that each acre pays in direct taxes more than seventeen 
umes the annual reat, these 10,000 acres yielding to government 
£141,660 while they yield to Mr. Coke only £8,000. Now the 
fundholders receive three-fifths of all the taxes raised, whence 
it follows that they derive from these 10,000 acres £84,996 &s. 
or above ten times as much as the landlord. This sum, too, be 
itremembered, is exempt from all direct taxation, contributes 
nothing to the poor, nothing to the state, the church, the army, 
the navy, &c. while the laadlord’s share is burdened with hea- 
vy expenses toward them all, and by far the greater part of it 
ultimately finds its way into the pockets of the same fundhold- 
ers. Does not the above statement show the ruinous effects of 
taxation, and evince the utter and absolute incompatibility of 
free trade dividends, and cheap bread, with golden money. 

{ Correspondence of the Birmingham Journal. 

From the above it appears, that Mr. Coke owns 50,000 
acres of land, for which he receives £40,000 or 200,000 
dollars a year, rent—and that from 10,000 acres in bar- 
ley the government obtained £141,660 in excise! 


Reticiovs assocraTIons oF THE Unirep States. From 
the anniversaries recently held in New York, we learn that the 
American Bible society have had the past year an accession of 
14 new auxiliary societies, two of which are in Texas. Over 
123,000 Bibles have been distributed during the year 1834; and 
Over 9 million seven hundred thousand since the society was 

rmed., 

The American Home Missionary society bave under their 
Patronage 719 pastors, 
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New York City Sabbath School Union, has 67 schools—935 
male, and 1,030 female teachers—pupils 13,308—libraries 63— 
number of books 21,875—infant scholars, 458. Sabbath schools 
of different sects, not included in the above, have 13,000 pupils, 
making the whole number about 25,000. 


Américan Tract Society receipts $92,308. The American 
missionaries in China have been directed to make an appro- 
priation for casting the Chinese characters in metalic types. 

[N. ¥. Star. 


ITEMS. 

There was cut, the past winter, from one acre of Jand 
in the Taunton and Raynham ‘Tract, state of Maine, 
227,000 feet of timber. ‘The tract was sold within three 
years at the rate of two dollars per acre! 


At Newark, N. J. a circular saw has been introduced 
for sawing fire wood. 


Another whale ship is immediately to be fitted out at 
Wilmington, Del. The stock of the company is suffi- 
cient for fitting many ships. 


A man named Brailey was lately precipitated over the 
Falls of Niagara! His body had not been found, 


The population of the British provinces in India, ac- 
cording to an account recently published, amounts to 
95,000,000. That such a numerical power should be 
held in subjection to the British crown by a force of only 
40,000 men, is a strong proof of what may be effected by 
civilization over barbarism. 


The New York Courier says—A correspondent of the 
New Bedford Mercury, lately took the pains to count the 
shipping then in that port, and found that there were at 
the wharves, and at Fairhaven, an appendage of that port 
as Brooklyn is of ours, fifty-one ships and barques, be- 
sides three brigs, all, with one exception, belonging to 
that port, and nearly all of them refitting for voyages. 
There are at this time ten or a dozen ships lying at 
New London, refitting also for whaling voyages.— 
New Bedford with its 120 sail of whaling ships; Nan- 
tucket with its 90 or 100; New London and Sagharbor 
with their thirty a piece, and other ports numbering ten 
or a dozen each, displaying a fishing marine that exceeds 
that of all the rest of the world, and exhibit a nursery of 
brave and hardy seamen, sufficient to furnish forth a na- 
val force at any moment capable of making the stars and 
stripes respected in every sea, and of affording protection 
to our maritime rights in every quarter of the globe. 


It will be seen, by the following paragraph, that among 
the good things done by sir Robert Peel, is the granting 
of a pension, among others, to the poet Montgomery :— 

The only pensions granted by sir Robert Peel during 
his administration, excepting one of £100 per annum to 
the widow of Mr. Temple, late governor of Sierre Leone, 
are the following:—Professor Airy, £300; Mr. Southey, 
£300; Mrs. Somerville, £200; James Montgomery, 
£150; Sheron Turner, £200. This, we presume, is 
proof of conservative profligacy in the administration of 
patronage—of sir Robert Peel’s disregard of literary 
merit, and of his desire to repress litetary exertion. But 
stop, the pensioners are all tories? No; the majority are 
whigs. 


The ship Great Britain was hauled into the hydraulic 
dock on Tuesday. This is the largest ship that has yet 
been gotinto that dock. She measures 724 tons, is 139 
feet length, 34 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 22 feet 6 in- 
ches depth of hold. _ After the ship was hauled into the 
dock, and secured, she was raised out of water in forty- 


five minutes, with the utmost ease, by the powerful cylin- 


ders now in use, whieh are said to be the largest ever 
east in any part of the world. The above facts will show 
the great facilities which this establishment is capable of 
affording, in the way of repairing ships, and we have no 
doubt it will be found one of the most useful and conve- 
nient for the purpose that ever has been construeted. 


[M. ¥. Adv. 


In the provinees Navarre, Biscay, Alava and Guipuz- 
coa Don Carlos is said to have 34,100 infantry and 1,500 
cavalry. More than one-half of the whole was in Nae 
varre, on the Ist April. 


The Holland Land company, says the (N. Y.) Batavia 
Times, disposed of four undred and eleven thousand 
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acres of land at one sale on the 4th inst. at one dollar per 
acre, cash down. The Times also states, that the whole 
amount received by the company for lands sold since the 
first of March last is about six hundred thousand dollars, 
cash sales—the amount on credit not known. 


Mocha was carried at the point of the bayonet Jan. 
20th, by the Egyptian forces under Achmet pacha. All 
Arabia is now in the possession of Egypt. 


It is stated in the Detroit Free Press, that emigrants 
are pouring into Michigan at an unprecedented rate.— 
The public houses in Detroit are overrun with them, and 
the books are filled with names several days before they 
can possibly take their departure. 


The Hudson will soon be supplied with ferry boats to 
cross between New York and Jersey City every fifteen 
minutes—night and day. 


In reply to the speculations in the National Intelligen- 
cer, National Gazette, and other prints, we state that 
chief justice Marshall was alarmingly ill during the past 
week, but that he got better on Sunday, and continues 
better. There is no other American citizen whose ill- 
ness would excite the same anxious solicitude. Among 
those who have visited the chief justice in his illness, was 
‘the celebrated chancellor Kent, of New York, of whose 
interview with judge Marshall, this anecdote is told.— 
He introduced himself, and observing that he had heard 
of the chief justice’s indisposition, added that not know- 
ing whether he should see him in the next world, he was 
resolved to have that pleasure in this! The chancellor 
appeared at the Quoite club on Saturday, where he engag- 
ed all in comparing their preconceptions of one so cele- 
brated with the reality. [Richmond Whig. 


The Nova Seotian of the 7th inst. states that an Ame- 


rican vessel, with a cargo consisting of tea, tobacco, cof- 
fee, shoes and boots, and almost every article necessary 
to supply the fishermen along the coast, to the prejudice 
of the British merchants, to the amount of about $4,000 
had been seized at Liverpool, N.S. by the officers of the 
eusioms. 


James Knowles, esq. in his learned and extensive die- 
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route, with an inclination of 100 feet per mile—the other sone. 
what more circuitous, with a supposed inclination of about 3 
feet per mile. ‘The locomotives now in use on the Baltimore 


and Ohio rail road, it is said, will work to advantage upon the 
highest grade mentionec, 


The Boston and Lowell rail road has been already travelley 
in lh. Jom. Distance 25 miles. [tis in fine order. 

The Boston and Providence rail road will probably be open. 
ed for use, entirely through, aboyt the first of July next. ‘Phe 
American says that the rails are already laid on 41 miles of tie 
42, (its length) between the above two cities. 
over it is expected will made in two bours, 
$1,000,000. 


Great preparations are making for rail roads in Pennsylvania 


—many of them to connect the canals and rail roads already 
made. . 


The Passage 
The cost js 


A good many miles of the New York and Erie rail road wii 
be under contract in the month of July. 


We find the following made out to our hand, and adopt it, 
[t is from the Baltimore ‘*Chronicle.”? 

Chesapeake and Ohio canal company. We have received the 
seventh annual report of the directors of this company, which 
was made to the stockholders by the president, George ¢, 
Washington, on Monday last. It is a well written paper, and 
presents the affairs of the company clearly and suceinetly. 

We gather from it that a continuous canal is now opened for 
navigation 110 miles from the basin, in Washington, to eight 
miles above Williamsport. 

The entire cost of the canal, including all expenses, is esti- 
mated at $4,200,590. 

The canal from Georgetown to Little Falls is 80 feet wide at 
the water line, and 7 feet deep; and to Harper’s Ferry averages 
fully 60 feet in width and 6 in depth; from that point to eight 
miles above Williamsport itis reduced to filly ino width and 6 
in depth, and will retain the same proportions to Cumberland, 

There are no obstructions on the canal to prevent the free 
passage of steamboats; the only permanent bridges being at an 
elevation of 17 feet above the water line. 

There are 52 locks; and the elevation of the cana) +o far as 
completed is 353 feet. 

There are 5 aqueducts, all constructed of solid masonry; and 
136 culverts. 

The canal is fed by five dams. They are constrneted on the 
most approved plans, of the best materials, and give promise of 
great strength and durability. 

Engineers are now locating the line of the canal to Cumber- 
land. 

Experiments are now being made to test the practicabili- 
tv of navigating the canal with steamboats. As yet nothing 





tionary, just published, signs himself on the title page, 
“Father of the author of ¥ irginius.” 


The David Brown left Norfolk for New York on the 
16th ult. freighted with twenty bushels of strawberries, 


twenty bushels of cherries, and upward of two hundred 
bushels of peas. 


A chap was arrested at Baltimore on Saturday last for 
the forgery of a check, and deposited in jaii. 


RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 

We learn from the Gazette that two of the locomotive en- 
gines ascended and passed the inclined planes of the Ohio rail 
road at Parr’s Ridge, on Tuesday, at the same time in opposite 
directions; one of these planes has an ascent of nearly 300 feet 
to the mile, yet the engineers were confident that the entire 
trains of passengers cars could have been transferred in each 
direction by the respective engines. 


The rail road project, from the mouth of Wheeling creek to 
Stillwater creek, near the Ohio canal, is revived—and will be 
carried out. Distance 42 miles. 

The subscription for the Stockbridge and Castleton rail road, 
with a considerable access, has been made. 

A rail road is making from the Delaware to the Atlantic, 
acrose New Jersey. Distance 43} miles—estimated cost 300,000 
dollars. 


The books for a subscription to a ‘Tail road, from York to 
Wrightsville, will be opened on the 17th inst. This is a short 
but important link of twelve miles, which will connect the Bal- 
timore and Susquehannah rail road at York with the Columbia 
rail road at Wrightsville, situated on the west branch of the 
Susquehannah, and atthe west end of the Columbia bridge. 


There will consequently be a continuous line of rail road be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


The Hagerstown “Torch Light” says—Jonathan Knight, esq. 
chief engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, is now on 
a tour of reconnoisanee of the country between Cumberland and 
the Ohio river, witha view of fixing upon a route for a rail 
road, from the termination of the canal, at Cumberland, to the 
Ohio. And the citizens of Wheeling have already subscribed 
$250,000, towards the completion of the western section of 
said road, terminating at Wheeling. 


It is believed that two practicable routes may be found 


definite has been ascertained but the directors do not despair of 
ultimate success, 

The revenue of the canal is improving, and its early completion 
to Cumberland, and consequent advantages to the stockholders 


and the state, will be looked forward to with momentous in- 
terest. 


The tolls collected on the New York state canals for the 
week ending on the 2ist of May, amount to the sum of $52,6% 
88. This exceeds the amount collected in the corresponding 
week last vear by the sum of $8,545 73—and it is greater than 
the collections in the corresponding week in 1833, by the sum 
of $15,956 78. 

The tolls received at Buffalo during the week amount [6 
$7,196 39, being greater by $3,400 than the collections for the 
third week in May last year, and $4,650 more than the receipls 
at that place for the corresponding week in 1833, [ Argus. 


The receipts for tolls on the Pennsylvania canal and rail roads 
this season to the 23d of May $263,377 2 
Schuylkill navigation to May 39th 115,619 6l 
Union canal to May 30th 64,640 45 
Total £443,637 33 


A Macadam road is to be made from Troy, N. Y. to Bening: 
ton, Vermont. 


The Portsmouth and Roanoke rail road is completed and in 
operation to the distance of 42 miles from the former place. Its 
great usefulness to the people of southern Virginia is becom) 
more palpable every hour. 


A line of steam boats are preparing at Philadelphia, to p' 
between that city and Baltimore, via the Chesapeake ard De- 
laware canal, to supply coal and transport heavy commodities 
to and fro. Passengers will also be carried atereduced rates. 


The new steamer Lezington, has justified the speed that w4% 
anticipated of her. She arrived at Providence, R. I. from this 
city in 12 hours and 28 minutes, which is one hour and elevet 
minutes less than it ever was performed before, so that whe" 
the Providence and Boston rail road is opened, which it ver 
soon will be, we may breakfast at Delmonico’s and take tea al 
Tremont. [N. Y. Star. 


The legislature of Connecticut has incorporated the Wore 
terand Hartford rail road company, with acapital of $1,000,00, 
and power to increase it, if required. 





across the Alleghany mountains. One upon a tolerably direct 





Canals and rail roads are multiplying with such rapidity 
over the country, that it is next to impossible to keep Pp 
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with them. Of the conjoint works now being executed by 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
they are the Mahoning canal, which is to connect Cieveland, 
on Lake Erie, with Pittsburgh, and the Beaver and Sandy 
canal, leading from the latter to the present great canals and 
rail roads in Pennsylvania. This is ‘whipping the d—! around 
the post,”’ so far as regards the trade of the Ohio and the west, 
brought to an Atlantic market either at Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia, without the intervention of the lakes, as New York must 
take it. [N. ¥. Star. 
DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE IN CHILI 
Destruction of the city of Conception and its port Talca- 
huana. 

By the arrival of the ship Coral, at New Bedford, from 
Talcahuana, intelligence has been received of the entire 
destruction of that port, the city of Conception, «nd more 
than thirty villages lying between the Pacific and the 
Andes, by a succession of earthquakes, the first of which 
occurred on the 20th of February. ‘The number of lives 
Jost had not been ascertained when the Coral sailed. 
There were but two other American ships in the harbor 
at the time, namely, the Milton and the Nile. A small 
schooner was driven from her anchorage, and drifted 
over the town, the sea rushing upon the land in great 
waves, after the first shock, rising twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and sweeping away the ruins. Many lives were 
saved by the active exertions of the crews of the three 
American ships. ‘The Coral sailed on the 6th of March, 
up to which time, the shocks continued every day, but 
with diminished violence, From four to five hundred 

ersons were believed to have perished in the villages. 

The following letter, written by a gentleman at Tal- 
eahuana, to his friend in New Bedford, is copied from 
the Gazette of that place: 

**TValcahuana, March 1, 1835. 

“On the morning of Friday, the 20th of February, | 
1835, about twenty minutes past eleven o’clock, we were | 
visited by one of the most awful earthquakes ever expe- | 
rienced by the inhabitants of this place. The first shock | 
lasted about four minutes and a half, causing the moun- | 
tains and valleys to roll like the sea; during the severity | 
of the first shock (which was so great that a person could | 
scareely keep upright) I looked around for a moment to | 
meet my fate, but am spared to be thankful, and may 
consider myself one of the fortunate in making my escape | 
from the falling, but now prostrate ruins. Conception, 
acity containing twenty-five thousand inhabitants, is one 
heap of ruins; being built principally of brick, there is_ 
not even one habitable dwelling left standing within the 
limits of the city, and for leagues around. The shock | 
eame in a S. E. course, prostrating every thing in its 
way. A number of small towns have been heard from 





same fate. ‘Taleahuana, the port of Conception, is com- 
pletely demolished. 


the fragments of houses, stores, Ke. were afterwards 


‘fully grand and terrific. 
in its course; Chillian, ‘Talen, Arredan, Congas, Erras, | 
Peural, St. Carlos, Valloga and Angles, have all met the | 


} 


It was not only shaken down, but | 


a 
countrymen than captain Delano, Many of the perplex- 
ing and useless revenue laws of the country, have been 
repealed through his instrumentality. Mr. Andros, an 
honest and honorable gentleman, who has done the sup- 
plying agency business of late years for whale ships, lost 
all his property. 


_ The New Bedford Mercury also contains the follow- 
ing: 

Destruction of the city of Conception and Talcahuana 
by an earthquake. We learn by capt. Whitton, of the 
ship Coral, at this port, 85 days from Taleahuana, the 
melancholy intelligence of the entire destruction of the 
city of Conception and Taleahuana by an earthquake on 
the 20th February. The following statement was drawn 
up by a gentleman who was an eye witness: 

‘“Thegmorning of the 20th was clear and serene, but it 
will prove an ever memorable day to the miserable peo- 
ple now inhabiting the border hills in this vicinity, The 
first shock commenced at 20 minutes past eleven o’elock, 
and lasted with but slight intermission for 47 minutes; 
causing the hills and valleys to rise and fall like the waves 
of the ocean. During the continuance of the first shock, 
which was much the most severe, I expected to be de- 
stroyed every moment—it was almost impossible to keep 
upright. 

"The number of lives lost could not be correctly ascer- 
tained. A new cathedral building in Conception, buried 
twenty workmen in its ruins. There were but two Ame- 
rican ships in the harbor of Taleahuana at the time, be- 
sides the Coral—the Milton and the Nile. A small 
schooner was driven from her anchoring and drifted over 
the town.”’ 

Ciili has been subject to earthquakes ever since its 
settlement by the Spaniards, The city of Coneeption 
was originally built three leagues to the north of its pre- 


sent site, but having been twice destroyed by earthquakes, 


the inhabitants removed to the south and built the city on 
its present location. Coneeption is represented by those 


| who have visited it as a delightful place—the inhabitants 


high minded and honest in all the relations of life. -A 
number of Americans, principally mechanics, have lo- 
cated themselves in the city. ‘Taleahuana, situated in 
lat. 36 42 N. lon. 83 06 E. being the port of Conception, 
aud a place of considerable business. It has been the 
general resort of American whale ships for several years 
past—the harbor being one of the best on the coast. The 
town is situated almost on a level with the sea, large hills 


rising in the rear. 


The view from the shipping in the harbor during the 
different shocks, is represented by an eye witness as aw- 
The unusual trembling and 
agitation of the ship—the convulsions and heavings of the 
mountains and plains, as faras the eye conld extend— 
the sight ata distance of the inhabitants fleeing, they 
knew not whither, for safety—the violent rushing of the 
waters over the ruins of a thickly populated town, sweep- 


e ° . hoe . . e ° 
swept away by the sea, which retired about fifteen mi-) ing the wrecks of the demolished habitations of the rich 
nutes after the first shock, leaving the shipping then lying | and poor, into one common chaos of ruin, was calculated 


at anchor in the harbor entirely dry. It came in rising 
toa height of twenty-five feet above the level, overwhelm- 
ing the whole place. Men, women and children fled to 
the mountains, but many were overtaken and swept to 
the ocean by the returning waves, which completed the 
destruction of the town, depriving hundreds of families 
ofa second garment, many of whom were in good cir- 
camstanees, but are now destitute. Furniture of all kinds 
was swept with the houses, not even leaving a vestige to 
inform the owner of the situation of his former habita- 
tion; and it would require an eye witness to be convine- 
ed of the immense devastation it has caused.” 

The following additional particulars are from the Mer- 
cury: 

The inhabitants, when the Coral left, were in a most 
deplorable situation. Capt. Paul Delano, who is known 
to many of our citizens, and to every one who had visited 
Taleahuana, has lost his little property, and was com- 
pelled to take shelter on board the shipping—his beauti- 
ful residence, the home of our countrymen, whether in 
eh 2d or adversity, is completely swept away, and 
himself and lady narrowly eseaped with their lives. No 
individual, not holding an official station from ev. - 
vernment, ever rendered more substantial benefit to his 


to impress deeply the mind of the beholder. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 
To the electors of the southern division of the county of Devon, 

GENTLEMEN: The acceptance of an office under the crown, 
renders it necessary that I should again appeal to the jndgment 
of the independent and public spirited body by whom I have 
been already three times elected. 

Since the last of those elections, a period ehort in time, but 
important in events and fruitful in consequences, has elapsed, 

Placed, however undeservedly, at the head of the largest and 
most powerful opposition which was ever united against a mi- 
nister of the crown, I have endeavored to render the influence 
which that proud position gave me, conducive to the interests 
of the country. 

The attitude assumed by the late ministers, and their profes- 
sions in favor of reform, to which many, indeed the greater part 
of them, bad always been hostile, offered a tempting occasion 
for invective and crimination. I have endeavored, as far as 
possible, to avoid that course. The ministry of lord Melbourne 
has contemplated large, and as I believe, necessary improve- 
ments in our institutions in church and state: it was my first 
and main object to see that these reforms were not endangered 
or obstructed in their progress by the change of councils which 
took place in November. 

In conformity with these purposes, lord Morpeth proposed 
and carried an amendment to the address to the crown, in 
which a hope was expressed “that the liberal and comprehen- 
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sive policy which restored to the people the right of choosing 
their representatives, and which provided for the emancipation 
of all persone hetd in slavery in his majesty’s colonies and pos- 
sessions abroad, will, with the same enlarged views, place 
without delay our municipal corporations under vigilant popu- 
Jar control, remove all the well founded grievances of the Pro- 
destant dissenters, and correct those abuses in the chureh 
which impair its efficiency in England, disturb the peace of so- 
ciety in freland, and lower the character of the establishment 
in both countries. 

With respect to the municipal corporations, the report of the 
commissioners, which has sinve appeared, has abundantly con- 
firmed the opinion of the house of commons. [t is clearly 
proved by experience, that self elected corporations tend to 
violations of trust, perversions of justice, the abuse of charita- 
bie funds, political jobbing, and the injury of the communities 
for whose benefit they were established. The true remedy for 
these evils, in my opinion, was to adapt the principle of free 
election, known to our anecicnt laws and established in the re 
form act, to our municipal corporations. In this principle lord 
Stanley and all the members of lord Grey’s ministry cordially 
concurred. The late ministry. on the other hand, confined 
themselves to a vague declaration of their willingness to consi- 
der the report, and reform abuses. 

We likewise declared that we desired to remove all the well- 
founded grievances of the Protestant dissenters. In conformity 
with this declaration I voted for an address to the crown, pray- 
ing for the grant of a charter to the London University, where 
the conscientious dissenter might obtain the literary honors 
which at Oxford and Cambridge are exclusively confined to 
those who declare themselves members of the church of Eng. 
Jand. 

With respect to the marriages of dissenters sir R. Peel has 
introduced a bill founded on a liberal and just principle; butl 
fear that if it were to pass in its present shape, Protestant dis- 
senters would still feel that the line drawn between them and 
the members of the church tended to lower them in public es- 
timation. Some alterations in the bill may, perhaps remedy 
this defect, but the establishment of a civil register of births, 
deaths, and marriages, would afford the best and truest solution 
for all the difficulties of this subject. 

In regard to church rates, the agitation on religious subjects 
of which these rates are the constant occasion, makes it in 
every way desirable to abolish an impost which is at once a 
g'ievance to dissenters, and an injury to the church, 

With respect to the church of England, sir Robert Peel did 
not hesitate clearly to declare his intention to correct its ae- 
knowledged abuses. The opinion which [ declared to you in 
1832, that the revenues of the church of England were not too 
large, but that they ought to be more equitably distributed, 
seems no longer to be disputed. The application of this princi- 
ple must be regulated by caution, but not enfeebled by a lurk- 
ing desire to keep alive the seeds of abuses which we protess 
to destroy. 

With regard to the church of Ireland the case is widely dif- 
ferent. I refused to assist in making perpetual parochial sine- 
cures where the clergyman and his clerk, week after week, 
and year after year, formed the whole of the congregation. 
Besides the general injustice and glaring absurdity of this sys- 
dem, it is easily proved that the maintenance of these ecclesi- 
astical sinecures irritates the people of Ireland, weakens the 
reputation of the British crown abroad, and injures the Pro- 
testant religion which it is intended to promote. 

Let us add to these evils that the present system cannot be 
maintained except by a large military force; which in case of 
foreign war must of necessity be greatly augmented. Burthen- 
sume to England, sanguinary to Ireland, disturbing the peace 
of society, and injurious to the religion it professes to serve, no 
eloquence can recommend, and no talents can long maintain 
sO Vicious a policy. 

in place of this system, I proposed that the surplus revenue 
of the establishment, after providing for the spiritual care of the 
members of the church, should be devoted to the education of 
all classes oi the people, without distinction of religious persua- 
sion. it was my object to teach the poor and industrious classes 
that they have some interest in the church revenue; to inspire 
them, by means of religious and moral education, with the love 
of their neighbors, and a sense of their duties to the state; final- 
ly, to open their minds to great truths, and soften their hearts 
towards the government which rules them. Then, indeed, 
might the Protestant church hope to diffuse its influence, for it 
would be judged by ts merits and not by its exactions. 

These were the chief subjects of debate, and often of essen- 
tial difference between the majority of the house of commons 
aud the late administration. On some other topics an agree- 
quent appeared, which must to many have been unexpected. 
It was a constant subject of repreach to lord Grey’s ministry, 
ahat it did not sufficiently relieve agriculture from its burdens; 
and the maintenance of the malt-tax was pointed out as a glar- 
dng instance of this neglect. 

Sir Robert Peel held a different opinion, and upon his decla- 
ration that lis ministry would stand or fall with the malt-tax, it 
at ounce appeared that the clamor which supposed lord Grey 
hhostile to the landed interest, and lord Althorp indifferent to the 
welfare of the farmer, had been a mere factious cry raised with- 
out scruple, and abandoned without shame. 

Nor does it appear that bad the late ministry continued in 
office, they intended any thing further than the relief of the 


————. 
land from some part of the country rate, to which lord Althorp 
had last year consented. The only measure actually proposed 
by the late ministers for the advantage of agriculture was a bj)! 
for the voluntary commutation of tithes. 

I have often stated to you that I did not think such a measure 
would be effectual, and J fear that in those cases where tithe is 
most grievous, the remedy should be most imperative, Ty 
frame a measure just alike to the tithe owner and tithe payer jg 
undoubtedly difficult, but I see as yet no reason to abandon the 
attempt. 

Such have been the views which have guided my conduct in 
opposition to the late ministry. In suceeeding to office I shat) 
endeavor faithfully to carry them into effect. By so doing [ am 
of opinion that I shall be assisting to gather from the reforin act 
its legitimate fruits. 

As one of those most deeply engaged in framing, proposing 
and carrying that great measure I am bound to declare, that og 
the one hand I did not intend that it should be the first of a se. 
ries of organic changes, each succeeding ita predecessor in im- 
portance and rapidity. Even were the changes meditated use. 
ful in themselves, I am of opinion that the public mind, and the 
publie energies, will be far better occupied in considering and 
urging practical improvements, thai in squaring Our ancient ip- 
stitutions to abstract theory, or suiting them to foreign example, 

On the other hand, I did not intend that the reform act should 
be a mere toy in the hands of the people, without benefit to 
themselves or their posterity. 

it was my wish to see the popular influence control and check 
the exorbitant Or corrupt expenses of ‘the state; to see our ip. 
stitutions renewed and purified by clearing them of their defects 
and restoring their original spirit; to witness the removal of al! 
unnecessary impediments, and free thoughts, writing and ac. 
tion; to have the interests of all classes weighed, not by the 
prejudices and partial affections of those who counterfeited the 
people’s voice, and usurped the people’s inheritance, but by the 
legitimate representatives of that people, summoned by the so- 
vereign to uphold that monarchy of which they are the firmeet 
support, and to be the image of that enlightened nation whose 
confidence they enjoy. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your faithful and obliged 
servant, J. RUSSELL, 


1 8 @ Ot — 


LORD LONDONDERRY. 

There are points made in the following letter of resignaiion, 
that might be well imitated—elsewhere. 

Copy of a letter from lord Londonderry to the duke of Welling- 
ton. 
Holderness house, 3 o’clock, P. M. March 16, 1835. 

My torn: When sir Robert Peel notified to me his intention 
of recommending me to his majesty to fill the important situa- 
tion Of ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and when your grace 
Was pleased to intimate your entire acquiescence in the nomi- 
nation, | felt the greatest pride that lL might once more renew 
my humble efforts in promoting the king’s service. 

When your grace was further pleased to announce to me, 
that his imperial majesty the emperor of Russia expressed gra- 
ufication and satisfaction at my sovereign’s gracious appuint- 
meut, [ had the presumtion to believe, from my long personal 
knowledge of many of the emperor’s ministers, and from in- 
timate friendship formed in the field when employed in the 
armies of Europe against the common enemy, that I mighi 
have effectually promoted the interests of both countries, and 
cemented the good understanding so happily existing between 
the two crowns. 

Alter the discussion, however, that has taken place in the 
house of commons on Friday night, L think I should ill dis- 
chasge my duty, both as a subject and a public servant, if I did 
not at Once entreat your grace to lay the humble resignation of 
iny appointment before his majesty. Deprived as 1 must be, 
from the expressions and opinions of many members of the 
house of commons, of that fair position under which every re- 
presentative of the sovereign has hitherto undertaken the task, 
and neutralized in my efficiency abroad, by unjust and unfair 
animadversions on my public conduct at home just previous to 
my departure, I feel that my powers of public usefulness are 
impaired in the station I have been called on to fulfil, and as I 
could not long carry on the king’s service to advantage, 10 
consideration on earth should induce me to undertake a duly 
which | am deprived of the power of efficiently performing. 

I feel most deeply grateful to the king’s ministers for their 
bold and honorable declaration before parliament and the coun- 
try, that they would support at all hazards this appointment. 
I feel, also, that 1 am incapable of succumbing to faction, oF 
yielding to menaces. ButlI feel more powerfully than all the 
advantage of the public service and the necessity at such 2 
Crisis of not embarrassing the king’s government. On these 
grounds alone, unaided by any advice, uninfluenced by any 
opinion, unknown to any individual, Il have adopted this de- 
termined line of proceeding. 

I have the honor to be, ever your grace’s most obedient and 
obliged, aud devoted humble servant, 

y VANE LONDONDERRY. 


+98 @ Ot 


EUROPEAN STATISTICS. 
The following statistical statements (taken from a French 





work by M. J. Schoen on the statistics of European civiliza- 
tion), which we find in a receat number of a Paris paper, the 
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«Moniteur du Commerce,” will not be uninteresting to many 
of our readers: ; 

«In Denmark, the number of elementary public schools is 
4.100, of which 2,646 are on the system of mutual instruction. 
in France, the number of communes, or parishes, is 38,135, and 
that of elementary schools 35,796; they are attended by 1,372,200 
children in winter, and by 687,000 in summer. About one tenth 
of the whole population above twenty years of age can read, 
and one Lwenticth can read and write. In Atistria the number 
of pupils ia elementary schools is one- thirteenth of the total po- 
pulalions in Prussia, one-seventh; in Holland, one-ninth; in 
Belgium, one twelfth; and in Bavaria, one-eighth. The insti- 
tutions for the superior departments of education are those 
which are, in every part of Europe, the most largely endowed. 
in Russia, which can Only boast of 69,000 pupils in the whole 
of her public schools, 12,000 of those attend the auiversities, or 
the institutions for the superior branches of jostruction. In 
Spain, the number of scholars in those institutions was 1 in 685 
on the Whole population; in the Netherlands, 1 in 859; in Aus- 
wia, 1 in 741; and in Prussia, 1 in 633. There are 104 universi- 
tive attended by 70,500 students, in the whole of Europe. 

“The public libraries in Europe contain upwards of 20 mil- 
jions Of books, of which there are 6,400,000 in France, 5,700,000 
in Germany, and 3,000,000 in Italy. In 1805, the number of 
rnew works published annually in Europe was about 7,000; but 
the number has since more than doubled. Germany has always 
heen pre-eminent in this respect, and next in order is France. 
The number of authors in Germany ts 1 in 5,000 of the popula 
tion; Feance, 1 in 6,000; Denmark, 1 in 7,000; the Netherlands, 
iin 8,000; Great Britain, L in 10,000; and in Russia, | in 60,000, 

“Three fifths of the extent, and more than one-half of the in- 
babitanta of Europe, are subject to absolute governments. One 
person in 462 is employed by the state of Spain; 1 in 630 in 
Prussia; and aboutl in 1,000 in England. One individual in 27 
is engaged in a law-suitin France,and 1 in 80 in Prussia. Aus- 
tria is the kingdom in which justice is administered at the least 
expense.’ p 

in Russia, according to the official reports received by the sy- 
nod, the number of births in the year 1833, in the 43 eparchies 
of the empire Was, tales 942,836; females 902.209; total 1.845,645. 
Deaths—imales 779.140; females 706,151; total 1.485291. Ex. 
cess of births 299,754. Marriages 361,225. The above includes 
ouly the members of ue Greek church. 

FRENCH COLONIAL SLAVERY. 

There are various tudications that ou this subject France 
will very soun follow the example of England. Ata late meet- 
ing Of the French society for the abolition of slavery, of which 
the duke de Bioglie, one of the miuisters of government, is 
president, uotlice Was given that a project of a law for the 
emancipation of the negroes in the French colonies should be 
shortly laid before the society. Lt was also stated that the duke 
de Broglie, in a Conversation with some of the members, had 
said, that his Opinions as to abolition were precisely the same 
how as before lig Was minister, and that M. Guizot agreed with 
him in the Opinion as to the necessity of a speedy emancipation 
of the negroes in the colonies. In the chamber of deputies, 
April 15th, this subject incidentally came up on a vote of 
900,000 franes being demanded tor the colonial service. 

M. lsamberst, whe opened the discussion, (says a Paris letter) 
represents the interests of the free people of color inthe French 
West Indies, who, although individually small proprietors, are 
Sd iiitss SO Numerous as lo OWN at leasta third part of the 
whole of the slaves. The privileged classes in the colonies, the 
wealthy Creoles, are represented in the chamber by M. Man- 
guin and M. Charles Dupin, both of whom are richly paid for 
their services, M. Manguin, alone for his West India agency, 
eujoying a salary of 30,000 tranes. The free people of color re- 
resented by M. [sambert are more moderate in their terms 
and more liberal in their principles than the rest of the slave 
owners, they announce their consent to the enactment of a 
law, declaring to be free all the children of slaves who shall be 
born after its date. With regard to children already in exist- 
tuce,a scale of redemption’is proposed according to age and 
xX, ascending to the maximum for a full grown able bodied 
man, of 1 O00 frances. ‘The ohject of M. Manguin, on the con- 
trary, seemed to be to deter the chamber from entering serious 
ly ino the cousideration of the question, alarming them with 
high colored allusions to the ease of St. Domingo; giving a 
frightfully exaggerated picture of the state of matters in the 
British West Indies since the passing of the abovition bill, on 
lhe authority of letters from the honorable member for Middle- 
SX, and his brother in law, the agent for Trinidad; and hinting 
that, if that bill should be adopted as a precedent, the price of 
redemption, at the rate of a 1,500f. a head for 300,000 slaves, 
Would amount to a sum that could not well be spared— 
40,000,000f. or £18,000,000 sterling. The Jast speaker was 
the duke de Broghe, who, in spite of his hereditary attachment 
the principles of abolition, and the allusions made by M. 
lkambert to the exertions of the duke’s grandfather, M. Neck- 


*r, the first great practical abolitionists in France, was at great! 


PNS to distinguish between his predilections and his official 
duties, and expressed his wish to Wait the isene of what he 
falls ¢he great and perilous experiment at this moment in pro- 
Riess af egeeution in the colonies of Great Britain, which, how- 
ver, he kheged would firmly succeed. tu bis opinion the duty 
Othe government was “to wait and Observe, to collect infur- 
Mation and facts, aad meditate upon them,” 








SUBMARINE ARCHITECTURE. 

We have never had an opportunity of inspecting a more re- 
markable trumph of artthan the operation of building massy 
stone piers in the bed of the river Potomac, now going on neat 
Georgetown, at the expense of the Alexandria canal company, 
under the direction of captain Turnbull, of the United States 
topographical engineers. We yesterday paid a visit to the 
work, and found it to surpass our previous conception of it, as 
well in regard to the magnitade of the enterprise, as to the in- 
genuity with which very formidable obstacles have been over- 
come. These piers, the reader must understand, are to sup- 
port an aqueduct, or canal, being a branch of the Chesapeake 
and Olio canal, Which is to cross the river in this manner on 
its way to Alexandria. It is truly a stupendous undertaking, 
with no paraliel in this country, and, we believe scareely 
equalled in any other. The pier which is begun is the second 
from the Alexandria, (or Virginia) shore; the first being the 
nextto be built. The foundation of this pier is on the bare 
rock, and the structure is of solid masonry, formed of very large 
blocks of excellent stone from the falls’? quarries, skilfully laid 
in Water cement. To accomplish this object, a vast coffer- 
dam has been constructed, the interior of which is about eighty 
feetlong and nearly thirty wide. The depth of water to be 
shut out by this dam is 18 feet, and the depth of mud below that 
depth of water, which mud it was necessary also to remove, was 
more than 17 feet; so that the building was begun ata depth of 
thirty-seven feet below the surface of the water. Notwith- 
standing which, so successful had been the preparations for 
resisting the vast external pressure of water, that the rocky 
bottom was laid bare the whole extent of the area enclosed, 
and even swept clean and dry with brooms before the cement 
was applied, in which, a few days ago, the first course of stone 
was laid. The length of the pier now building is, at the base, 
sixty-six feet, running in its length with the current and the 
tide; its precise breadth we do not remember, but it must be 
something over 15 feet. The mason work of the pier is going 
on rapidly and successfully. It had yesterday reached above 
10 feet in height froin the bottom. The whole number of these 
piers, (some of them even larger than this), is to be eight, 
besides the end piers or abutments; and upon them the canal 
is to be carried, at an elevation of thirty feet above the level] 
of the river. 

We have given this sketch of a very remarkable work, in 
our immediate vicinity, first, because it is remarkable; secondly, 
to express Cur admiration of the spirit of the town of Alexan- 
dria in persevering in this undertaking of hers in defiance of all 
obstacles; and, thirdly, that we may give the credit due to the 
uccomplished engineer, who has labored so untiringly to carry 
on this operation, and has now the gratification of rejoicing in 
its success. He is ably assisted in this duty at present by lieut. 
Ewing, of the artillery, now on topographical duty. 

{Nat. Int. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Arfwedson, a Swede, who travelled a few years since in the 
United States, aud has recently published an aceount of his 
travels, thus describes the great father of waters:— 

I was repeatedly told in America that none can form a cor- 
rect idea of the Mississippi, who has only visited it once. §& 
doubted the truth of this assertion, until | had an opportunity 
of personally eurveying this immense river. A few weeks’ ac- 
quaintance with it, soon convinced me that its appearance in 
spring, when the banks overflow, is very different from what it 
isin autumn. Trees, which in summer and autumn raise their 
aged heads far above the surface of the water, are hardly visi- 
ble during the rest of the year, and resemble immense forests 
growing at the bottom of an extensive lake. One is*even led 
to believe that it requires a man’s life time to examine and to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the character of this river. 
Individuals who inhabit its shores, are often struck with 
amazement atthe sudden changes produced in a single night; 
in the course of the Mississippi, by its increased width and ex- 
traordinary ravages; how then is it possible for a traveller, who 
only sees itonece, to come to any correct conclusion? He may be 
astonished at its length—jadge by the depth of tributary streams, 
of its immense mass of water—tremble at the violence of the 
waves—contemplate with surprise the turbid water which fol- 
lows him, when land is out of sight—still he knows nothing of 
the Mississippi, till the evening of a long hfe, commenced, 
passed, and concluded on its shores. 

Bt 
TRAVELLING ON THE WESTERN WATERS. 

The following article, derived from a late Wheeling Ga- 
zette, affords interesting information in regard to distances and 
rates of travelling between Wheeling and the vasious points 
down to New Orleans. 

The following table shows the distances from each other of 
the places named, and from Wheeling, with the prices of pas- 
sage. It is proper to observe that these are the established 
rates, but that some boats charges less, the prices depending, 
in some degree, upon the number of boats in port, and the 
abundance or scarcity of passengers. 

UP THE RIVER. 


Wheeling to Wellsburg, Ohio............ 16 75 
Steubenville, Ohi0..... cee cece ceeeeeeeee 7 23 «gl 00 
Wreeeveee, > * ceccccccavecccsncceses 43 1 50 
Beaver, Pennsylvania...........00000+-5 68 2 50 
Pittsburgh, “ pesescecccescecces Oe 3 00 
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: DOWN THE RIVER. 
Marietta, Oita cccces eeerreeee eee eer eee 82 


§2 50 
Parkersburg, Virgitiia........ ssseeeeee02 10 92 2 50 
Riamt Pieavant, §  wccccccccccccesvcce 40 170 5 00 
Galliapolis, OI0.. ..... 0 cece e cee eeeeeeee B 173 5 00 
Guyandotte, Virginia..........ceeere eens BT = 210 6 00 
Portsmouth, OtO...... ccc cece eeeeceeeee OO 260 7 00 
Maysville, Kentucky....-.ee.eeeeeceeees 47 307 8 00 
DNs CPTI. coccc- coccccnccscccsvesess te 86SAD 9 00 
MoM nteMntis® § . ccc ccccsccessccceccccss 40 355 10 00 
Port William, mouth of Kenatucky....... 79 434 11 0 
Madison, Indiana......csccceccess cesses 1S 447 ll Ov 
Westport, Kentucky......ccceceeceeeees 20 467 12 00 
Louisville, os Cdcsccccececccsccccs BO 06407 12 OU 
Rome, [ndiama........ccccccccccseeeees LOU 587 15 00 
Troy, " AGEN dee Ewes evresetccces OO” GED 15 00 
Yellow Banks, Kentucky............-.. 25 647 15 00 
Evansviile, bnidiami...cccccccceceseeeees 40 687 18 00 
Henderson, Kenutucky.......c.ceeseeeeee 12 ©6699 18 00 
Shawnectowd, LinoOis......eeeeeeceseese OS 752 18 00 
Smithland, mouth of Cumberland........ 63 815 18 00 
SEEN WE ITM, vc rccccccccesccs coccesece OO esl 20 00 


-New Madrid, Missouri........eceeeeeeee 75 
Memphis, ‘enuessee..... 2.6. .eeee eee LO 
Helena, Arkansas territory.........5.05- 85 
Vicksburg, Mississippi...........++02.4-d07 
Natchez, oe pe cecevecs copceces tae 
New Orleans, Louisiana................300 1,908 35 00 
The above prices of passage include boarding. ‘lhe prices of 
deck passage are about one fourth of these, the passengers find- 
ing themselves. ‘Thus to Louisville the deck passage is $3, 
cabin 12; to New Orleans deck 8, cabin 35. The deck is cover- 
ed and contains berths, but it is a very undesirable way of tra- 
velling. The passage to Louisville is generally performed in 24 
days, and to New Orleans iv from 8 to 10; returning, nearly 
double this time. The ordinary speed of the boats is 12 miles 
an hour down the river, and 6 up. 


Where large parties apply together for passage, or where emi- 
grating families apply, a considerable reduction is ofteu made. 
We will mention the case of a family from Maryland, who took 
passage on the 25tb (ultimo), as one in poiut, and as furnishing 
emigrants With some information they may like to hear. The 
family consisted of 15 persons (9 adults and 6 children), 5 of 
whom were slaves. ‘here were also 3 horses, a wagon, anda 
wagon load of baggage. They wished a passage to St. Louis, 
and on making application to the master of the only boat in port 
on their arrival liere, were told that the fare would be $20 for 
each adultin the cabin, 6 for each deck passage, 15 for each 
horse (the owner fiuding them) and the usual rates of freight for 
the baggage; or, to luinp the whole, $250. Rather than pay 
this, the head of the family preferred waiting awhile; he did so, 
and in three days effected a bargain for 8169 for the family, em- 
bracing 6 cabin passengers (with servant), and 8 deck ditto, 
together with 3 horses, wagon and baggage; the deck passen- 
gers and horses to be found by the emigrant. 

it may not be irrevelant to add that the family spoken of had 
come from a county in Maryland about 300 miles from Wheel- 
ing. They travelled about 20 miles a day with a four horse 
wagon. Their expenses thus far were 75 dollars; price of oats 
on the road 40 to 50 cents. Had they continued on by land to 
St. Louis, 600 miles from here, it would have cost them 100 dol- 
lars more. They would have got oats in Ohio for 20 and 25 
cents, and in Indiana and [linois for 16 and 18. It would have 


taken them 30 days, however; while, by water, they will reach 
there in seven, 


956 22 00 
1,106 25 00 
1,191 26 00 
1,498 30 00 
1,608 30 00 


WOOL GROWERS. 
From the Washington (Pa.) Reporter. 

As there is a general complaint as to the condition in which 
western wool is sent to market—as it is highly desirable that 
the character of the western wool should be improved; and as 
there has been much inquiry as to the method of preparing 
wool for market, it is believed the following communication 
will be acceptable to the wool growers. 

The wool dealers and manufacturers complain most of burs. 
The oblong, hard bur, from 4 to 3 of an inch in tength is much 
the worst kind and the most difficult to extract from the wool. 
Those whose sheep have this or any other kind of burs in their 
wool, would do well to catch them all, previous to washing, 
examine them carefully, and cut out every bur. 

This method is pursued by the best wool growers in the 
country when their sheep have accidentally got burs in them. 
The better method, however, of getting rid of burs is to keep 
sheep from fields where there are burs, or rather, keep the burs 
from the fields. This can be easily effected by pulling them 
up, or otherwise destroying them before they are ripe, for two 
or three years in succession. 

They also complain that sheep are often suffered to remain 
too long after washing before they are shorn. Most wool 
growers wash their sheep too early in the season. From the 
20th to the 25th of May is early enough. At this season of the 
year the water is generally warm; the sheep can be washed 
cleaner and much quicker than when the water is cool, and 
without injury to the sheep or persons washing them. The 
weather being warm and dry at this season of the year, the 
sheep should be shorn, within from three to five days atier they 
are washed. When the flocks are large they should be divid- 








ne 
ed, and part washed every few days, just so th 
time to dry before they are shorn. 

‘They further complain that wool is sometimes sent to may. 
ket without being thorough washed from tags.* The better 
plan to avoid tags, is to catch the sheep before they are put iniy 
fresh pasture in the spring and clip off the wool that Would 
likely become filthy. This wool, thus clipped off can be wag). 
ed and saved, whereas if it were permitted to remain on tho 
sheep it would be lost. This course is universally pursued jy 
eastern Wool growers, and by many in this country. Thos 
whe have nottaken this precaution would find it to their aq. 
vantage to trim off the tags with a sharp knife, before washiny, 

Wool growers are urged to adhere strictly to the above y.. 
commendations and they may expect to obtain a fair price {oy 
their wool. It is true it will require considerable labor, espe. 
cially where there are burs to contend with. Yet if it requires 
five times as much labor, they would gain by having their woo 
in good condition. Many of the wool growers bring their woo 
to market in good condition, and would be ashamed to bring jt 
in any other way. Those who are too negligént, or too dishon. 
est lo prepare their wool in a proper manner, may calculate op 
keeping or selling it at 50 per cent discount. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a wool growey 
and wool buyer in Dutchess county, New York, shewing the 
method of doing up wool in that county:— 

**My method of doing up fleece wool, which is considered 
the best method, is the following:—Spread a sheet or blanket 
on a large table, or something of the kind. Lay up the fleece 
with the outer ends of the woo! up. Then compress the fleece 
up, about as close as when on the sheep’s back. Roll the two 
sides up till they meet in the middle or back of the fleece, 
Then rollup, from each end so as to meet about the shoulder, 
Pass the twine about twice or three times round the fleece ip 
good shape. Cotton twine must not be used on any account, 
It would injure the sale of the wool to many, at least 25 cents 
per pound. The twine used, should be a hard twisted, smail 
sized twine, that will not shed the fuz.”? 

It will be seen by the above, that instead of binding the fleec- 
es with a band of wool from the neck, as has been customary 
with us, the eastern method is tying with twine. ‘his is, no 
doubt, the best method, and is recommended to wool growers, 
It may be remarked that the twine should be about the size of 
a knitting needle, made of hemp or flax. The proper kind can 
be procured at several of the stores in this place, and will be 
sold with the wool at about the same rate it will cost. 

It is also worthy of remark that wool ean be done up neater 
and quicker in this way than the old method. 

It has become proverbial with the manufacturers at the east, 
that a great portion of the western wools, contain more or less 
of the *‘cuckle burr,’? which is so much dreaded by them. It 
certainly is of vital importance both to the grower as well 4s 
the manufacturer that the canse of the complaint if practicable 
should be removed. In doing which different methods have 
been suggested. It is thought by some, that means might easily 
be resorted to, by which the growth of the burr may he de- 
stroyed; and by others, to catch the sheep and elip the burrs 
from the wool before washing. It is to be presnmed, however, 
that the grower need only to be reminded of the fact, thatthe 
sale of the article in market, in the above objectionable condi- 
tion, is varied from ten to thirty per cent, to induce him to 
search out and adopt some course or other to remedy the evil. 


at they have 


From the Franklin Mercury. 

Col. Shepherd, of Worcester, (formerly of Northampton) was 
present at the late wool growers’ meeting in Shelburne, avd 
made some statements in regard to the present state and pros 
pects of the market, which will probably be generally interest: 
ing. 

He estimated the amount of wool raised last year in the 
United States, at 75,000,000 pounds. There were imported 
during the same year three millions and a half of coarse wool, 
under eight cents per pound, and thirty-four thousand pounds 
of fine wool. In the same period, about 350,000 pounds 0! 
American were exported, leaving about 78,000,000 manufactur 
ed in this country. In addition to the above, wool was import 
ed in the shape of manufactured cloth, to the amount of about 
6,000,000 pounds. The whole amount of wool consumed then 
was 84,000,000 pounds. 

He expressed it as his opinion that the next clip would bring 
as high prices as the last, for the following reasons: He had 
taken pains to ascertain the amount of cloth and of wool whicl 
were now in the market; and he had ascertained that the 
stocks of both were extremely low—much lower than they 
were at the same time last season. He imputed the late i 
portation of foreign wool, not to the alleged conspiracy among 
the manufacturers to depress the price of native wool, but 
the fact that the market was nearly bare of stock, and they 
were thus obliged to go abroad forit. He said that the mani: 
facturera had done a profitable business during the last yee 
and the result would be a considerable extension during the 
next, which would correspondingly increase the demand for the 
raw material. During the last 12 months new machinery cap* 
ble of manufacturing two millions of pounds of wool per 4" 
num, had been set up in Worcester county and its vicinity 

eet 

*Some indeed have been so base as to roll up tags in <4 
middle of the fleece purposely. It is hoped that no more wil 





again disgrace themselves in this particular, 
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alone. Believing then that the demand for manufacture and 
consumption had been and would be rather in advance of the 
production , he inferred that the current prices of woo! would 
at preset be sustained. He alluded to the fact that thirty or 
jorty thousand pounds of fine American wool had been export- 
ed during the past year. ‘This speculation, he said, had proved 
a profitable One: the wool was of a long, fine staple, aud was 
meant to be used in the manufacture of merino shawls. 

Col. Shepherd stated some interesting facts in relation to the 
early stages Of the wool manufacture in this state. His atten- 
tion Was first attracted to the subject in 1808, by noticing the 
flimsy, trashy imported stuff, the superior finish of which ena- 
pled it to drive out of the market our coarse and strong home 
made cloth. In 1809, he bought all the native wool which was 
1o be found in Boston and its vicinity, with a view to use it in 
ihe manufacture of negro cloths. He gave from 33 to 42 cents 
per ib. for it, and it shortly afterwards rose to 50. In 1810, he 
procured from col. Humphreys a buck and 11 ewes from the 
first flock of Spanish merinoes imported into this country. 

In 1818, in conjunction with the late gov. Gray, he imported 
saxony bucks from Hamburg, at a cost of about $100 each. 
Since first starting in the business, though unfortunate in the 
pecuniary result of his own exertions, he had had the pleasure 
of seeing the wool cullure and manufacture extending itself 
widely, striking firm root, and adding millions to the wealth of 
the country. 

We observe by col. Shepherd’s circular, that he has taken a 
puilding in Worcester for the transaction of a commission busi- 
ness in American wool, his charges being at the rate of two and 
a half per cent. on all sales. 

MEETING AT BOSTON, 

A vast meeting of the people was held at Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, the 28th ult. of the friends of Mr. Wesster, 
as president of the United States. It was the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held there. 

The meeting was called to order by George Darracott, and 
organized by the appointment of John C. Gray, as president— 
of Stephen Fairbanks and Phineas Sprague, as vice presidents, 
and of Francis B. Crowningshield, William T’. Eustis, Henry 
Edwards and Alvan Simonds, as secretaries. The object of the 
meeting Was then briefly stated by Charles P, Curtis, who 
offered a series of judicious and eloquent resolutions, embody- 
ing the purposes for which the nomivation of Danie. WEBSTER 
to the presidency was made, and the principles on which it 
would be sustained. , 

Mr. Rufus Choate and Mr. Francis C. Gray, addressed the 
meeting, and were loudly cheered—the resolutions are as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the time has arrived, when it is proper, that the 
sense of the people of the United States should be expressed, 
on the subject of the election of a president— 

1. Resolved, That we deem it our duty, and it is our fixed 
and resolute purpose, to give our suppart to a candidate for 
that office, whose principles we approve, in whose character 
we confide, of whose patriotism we have proof, and on whom 
wecan,in any event, rely, to administer the constitution in 
the split of those who framed it; and that accordingly we en- 
trely and cordially approve the nomination of DANIEL WEB- 
STER, made at a meeting of a large majority of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, on the 2lst of January, and the general 
ground on which the said nomination was placed, in their re- 
solutions and address. 

2. Resolved, ‘That, while the high offices of the government 
are justly to be viewed as the rewards of distinguished service, 
they are in a republican system, to be still more peculiarly con- 
sidered as RESPONSIBLE TRUSTS, to be administered, with an 
exclusive view to the welfare of the country; and that we re- 
gard the idea, that important official stations are the mere 
“spoils of victory’? as unworthy of freemen, discreditable to 
the party by which it is avowed, and dangerous to the country. 

3. Resolved, That we consider as highly reprehensible the 
interference of incumbents of office to control the elections; 
and while we willingly concede to them the rights of individual 
citizens, we look upon an assemblage in mock convention of 
large numbers of office holders delegated by bodies of like com- 
position—to make a pretended nomination of candidates pre- 
viously agreed upon and notoriously pledged to continue the 
Office holders in their places, as a gross abuse of the electivé 
franchise, and an outrage on the people, whose dearest politi- 
cal rights are thus attempted to be bartered away. 

4. Resolved, That the selection of candidates, by the citizens 
of any part of the United States, on purely sectional grounds, 
and the rejection of the most eminent qualifications for high 
office, because they are found in some other part of the coun- 
try, is inconsistent with the spirit and principles of the union 
of these states; and that our fellow citizens of the southern 
Slates, who, out of twelve presidential terms, have ten times 
elected their own citizens, may reasonably be expected, at the 
approaching election, to give proof to the country, that they do 
not claim a monopoly of the government. 

5. Resolved, ‘That we ardently desire the return of constitu- 
lonal times, that. we are weary of the violence, tumult and 
corruption which prevail in the land, and have been raised to 
high places, that we are weary of continued appeals, by the 
highest functionaries, to the passions of the people, against the 
laws and constitutions, in which the liberties of the people are 
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re 
suming to be masters—substituting their own will instead of 
the law, as a rule of action—and that we tremble for the per- 
manenct of our republican insuittilions, daily wrested from 
their proper end—the welfare of the countrv—and made the 
cloak of the worst abuses of the woist governments, 

6. Resolved, That, in our sober judgment, the state of affairs 
has become such, that the enormous existing abuses must be 
remedied Or pass INLO proscription; that it is too late to tempo- 
rise with the disease of the body politic; that a great and effee- 
tive reform must be accomplished, or all reform be abandoned 
as hopeiess; that the question is now put to the people, divest- 
ed of every thing addressed to the imagination; without any 
thing to enlist the enthusiasm for military acbievement, or any 
pretence well or ill founded of public honors due to heroie ser- 
vices—but simply and plainly, whether they will havea pure, 
Wholesome, constitutional government, administered by men 
selected for their qualifications, supported on principle, and 
freely chosen by the unbought suffrages of legal voters, or whe- 
ther they will give up the polis to violence—the nomination of 
candidates to intrigue; the administration of the government to 
a self- perpetuated corporation of office holders. 

7. Resolved, Therefore, in this condition of affairs, that it is 
the duty of every good citizen to take an active part for the 
rescue of the country; that we will support a man of our prin- 
ciples; that our suffrage shall be given to one who has earned 
it, by public services and private worth; who has penetration 
to perceive the causes of existing evils, and courage and energy 
to redress them; and especially to one, whose past life and pub- 
lic course contain the evidence, that he reverences, while he 
comprebends the constitution, and that his affections as well as 
his understanding, are consecrated to its defence. 

8. Resolved, That we bebold such a candidate in our fellow 
citizen, DANIEL WeBsTER; and that it appears to this meeting, 
that consisteney of character, devotion to principle, and every 
other motive, which can influence a patriot and a freeman, con- 
spire to make the determined, zealous and unwavering support 
of his nomination, a plain and indispensable duty. 

9. Resolved, That with the warmest attachment to Mr. WeB- 

STER, a8 Our friend and neighbor, and with the fullest trust in his 
abilities and fidelity, it is still not because he belongs to the city, 
the state or the general quarter of the country in which we our- 
selves live, that we unite in his support; that we act on public 
principle and for the general good, and that if there were a man, 
in the wide tange of all the states, more constitutional in his 
principles, more republican in his manners, more disinterested 
in his political career; if there were one in regard to whom ge- 
neral confidence spreads wider or sinks deeper, in short, if there 
were any friend of the constitution and the laws, more trust- 
worthy, he would receive from us our hearty support, in what- 
ever section or state of the union he were found. 
10, Resolved, That we consider Dante, WesstTerR as emi- 
nently entitled to the character of a ‘‘cilizen of the United 
States,’’ distinguished above most other public men of the day, 
fer general, impartial and-comprehensive views of the interests 
of the whole union: thoroughly informed about them all, and 
honestly devoted to their advancement; and that his elevation 
to the highest office in the gift of the people would be felt by 
every good citizen at home,and admitted by the world, to be 
nota party triumph—but a tribute justly paid to merit; a trust 
reposed in hands well qualified for its discharge. 

ll. Resolved, That, above all, we regard Dante, WEBSTER, 
as entitled to the confidence of the country for his unquestioned 
attachment to the constitution, bis accurate acqoaintance with 
its principles, and his unsurpassed ability to explain and defend 
them; because his principles, politics and character are com- 
pletely mingled and identified with the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; because he is regarded at home as among the ablest 
of its expounders, and abroad as completely identified witb that 
sacred charter of our liberties—a living commentary on its prin- 
ciples—not only deriving from it his chief distinction as a pub- 
lic man, but paying back the great debt, by the most eloquent, 
masterly and successful efforts made to uphold it, to illustrate 
it, and recommend it more and more to the affection of his 
countrymen, and the admiration of the world. 

12. Resolved, That it is an especial recommendation of Da- 
NIEL WEBSTER to the confidence of the people, that his opi- 
nics aud principles are known, open and undisguised; that the 
part he has taken, in the interesting questions of the several last 
years, has called on him to state, ¢efine and limit his opinions 
respecting the provisions of the constitution, till all know their 
character and extent; and that we regard these opinions as the 
true views of the constitution, equally remote from all tenden- 
ey to consolidation, and all tendency to disunion; as moderate, 
just and practicable, and indispensable to the well-being of the 
happy frame of government under which we live. 

13. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, the time 
has not come, when any overruling necessity calls upon the 
whigs to compromise their principles, or desert their own stand- 
ard—that while they are not responsible for results, they are 
responsible, sacredly responsible, for their own consistency, 
their own enduring love of country, and their own fidelity to 
the constitution; and that whether successful or unsuccessful, 
whether found in majorities or minorities, a plain path of duty 
lies before them, from which they cannot depart, without obvi- 
ous inconsistency and dereliction of principle. 

14. Resolved, therefore, under the influence of these feelings 
and opinions, that we concur in the nomination of Danten 





eashrined—that we are weary of seeing the public servants as- 
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and tender to it our decided and earnest support; that though 
others waver, or falter, or surrender, Our purpose still 18, nut to 
despair in the cause of liberty and the country, but to meet the 
Crisis with Zeal, as well as firmness, and to adhere to What we 
esteem principle and duty, let who will follow ot who will fly. 

15. Therefore, Resolved, finaliy, by the citizens of Boston and 
the vicinity, in Faneuil Hall assembied, that the cause of liber- 
ty and tree government, in all ages, is oue, and, as our fathers, 
within this sacred temple, fearlessly and zealously engaged in 
noble warfare with the oilice holders of their day, and, undis- 
mayed by Une numbers arrayed against them, unseduced by the 
bribes of power, and unawed by its terrors, boldly sounded the 


war cry of freedom from this hatlowed spot, we, in imitation of 


them, pledge ourselves to the same noble cause, to struggle 
agaist abuses of the same pernicious kindred with those which 
awoke the spirit of 1776; to maintain the rights for which our 
fathers staked their lives; to vindicate that sway of the law, 
which was the great object of their toils and perils; that we will 
march with cheerful confidence and hope, beneath the banner 
of the constitution, with the name of its great champion in the 
centre of the field, well assured that if our beloved couutry is 
to conquer in the approaching struggle, it must be beneath this 
sign; aud we call upon our friends—the friends of liberty, by 
whatever name they are designated, throughout the union, on 
all who reverence the constitution, on all who wish fora go- 
vernment of laws and a charter of civil rights, to descend to 
their children, to rise as one man, and go with us; to forget lo- 
cal preferences and individual partialities; to act on pure prin- 
ciple; to hasten to the rescue of the country, and to assign the 
highest trust, in the disposal of the people, to the man of whom 

t was declared by William Lowndes, that “the north had not 
his e.jual, nor the south his superior.”’ 

SKETCHES OF THE DEBATES, 
IN THE LATE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 
From the Baltimore Republican. 

The following resolution being under consideration— 

Resolved, ‘That the delegates from each ctate in this con- 
Venton be entitled to as many votes in selecting suitable per- 
sona jor the offices of president and vice president, as such 
state is entitled to in the electoral college for the choice of these 
Officers by law, and that two-thirds of the whole number ot 
voles given be required for a nomination, and all questions 
connected therewith. 

Mr. Saunders, of N.C. remarked, that this resolution embrac- 
ed two pvints: first, that each state should give the same nui- 
ber of votes in the convention to which it would be entitled in 
the electoral college. Upon that part of the resolution, Mr, 38. 
said he anticipated no difference of opinion, because it was in 
strict accordauce with the constitution and law of the United 
States vn the same subject. The second point was, that a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the whole number should be required to 
constitute a choice of the distinguished individuals to be select- 
ed for the offices of president and vice president of the United 
States. Mr. 5S. was directed by the committee to say, that upon 
the second point there existed a difference of opinion in the 
minds of the members or the committee; a portion thereof be- 
ing of Opinion Mat a majority only should be deemed requisite 
toachoice. The committee, however, bud finally come to the 
conclusion that it would give a more imposing effect to the no- 
mination that that nomination should be made by a majority of 
two-thirds of the whole convention. He was further authoris- 
ed to add that the object of this proposition, of requiring two- 
thirds, was not only to give the nomination @ more imposing 
effect, but also to produce greater harmony and union, and to 
avoid embarrassment. It was to be presumed that no one had 
the most remote desire to frustrate the proceedings, and provid- 
ed a majority should on the first or second ballot fix upon an 
individual, it was reasonably to be expected that the minority 
would be disposed to yield, and unite with the majority, so as 
to produce the effect contemplated by the foregoing resolution. 
He trusted the convention would adopt it, and he made the mo- 
tion accordingly. 

Mr. Alien, of Mass, said he had the honor of being a member 
of the committee, but had dissented from the resolution under 
consideration, and had done so upon the old repablican grin- 
ciples. He believed that the great fundamental principle of our 
government was that we should be governed by the will of the 
majority, and in an assenfbly like the present, composed of 
more intellectual power than had ever been brought together in 
this country since the days of the revolution, as well as of a 
greater number, he maintained that they ouglit not to introduce 
a principle directly, he would say, “tin the face and eyes’ of 
the constitution. [t was upon this principle that he had ob- 
jected. Whoever might be the candidate, if he received the 
votes of the majority of this convention, Mr. A. would cheer 
fully subscribe to it, and give him his cordial support. He again 
expressed a hope that this convention would not establish a 
principle averse to the great fundamental principles of our go- 
vernment, and he therefore moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting the word ‘‘majority”’ instead of ‘two thirds.’? With 
the purest motives in the world we might have a preference for 
this or that man, and it might be three weeks before a majority 
of two-thirds could be fixed on one man. 

Mr. P. V. Daniel, of Virginia, made a few remarks in favor 
of the original resolution, and 

Mr. Saunders begged leave to add a word or two further in 
explanation in reply to the gentleman’s notion about being go- 





verned by the usages of the republican party, that in the Con- 
vention which assembled at Baltimore three years ago, ang 
which nominated a distinguished individual for the office of 
vice president, a resolution was adopted not only in the forty 
but he believed in the precise words of the one under considera. 
tion. Suil if the difficulty contemplated by the Benuieman 
from Massachusetts should arise, it would be comipetent at any 
lume for a majority of the convention to reconsider their vole 
and change the resolution. Mr. 8. hoped therefore that the re. 
solution as reported from the committee would be at once 
adopted. 

Mr. Allen, of Massachusetts, said he had been born and breg 
up in What Was called the tederal state of Massachusetts, but 
he himself had been nurtured and brought up in democracy, ay¢ 
he regretted extremely to have heard iusinuations thrown yy 
that the vote of Massachusetts would not be given for the de. 
mocracy. He did not believe it to be in the power of the oppo. 
sition to prevent it, and the principle on which the Victory 
would be insured would be the principle established by iy. 
cunstitution that the will of the majority must govern. He 
would reiterate the hope that no principle would be adupted iy 
that convention to contravene and puta check upon it. The 
principle of requiring two thirds was not republican, and ougi 
not to be adopted, and for that reason alone he hoped his my. 
tion would be sustained. 

Mr. Daniel, of Va. briefly rejoined, but the distance of the 
reporter’s desk prevented the rewarks of the honorable geutie. 
man from being heard. Mr. D. was understood to deny that 
the proposition of the committee contravened any democraiic 
principle, and that its effect, if adopted, would be to exhibit wo 
the enemies of the democracy of the country the great unanini- 
ly Of the republican purty, and to express the voice of the de- 
mocracy with greater power and effect. 


The question was then taken, and Messrs. Saunders, of N, 
Carolina, and Horn, of Penusylvania, having been appointed 
tellers, there appeared ayes 231, noes 210, so the amendment 
was agreed to, and the resolution as amended—was adopted. 

6. Resolved, That the candidates for president and vice pre. 
sident, shal! be designated severally; the candidate for president 
first, by the ballot or ballots of the person or persons selected to 
give the votes of the respective states, without nomination in 
convention, and that if a choice is not made upon the first bal- 
lotting, the respective delegations, shall retire and prepare tor 
a second ballot, and continue this mode of voting until a selec- 
tion is made. 

Mr. Saunders briefly explained. The committee proposed in 
the first place, that the ballot should first and separately be ta- 
ken on a choice for president, and then on that of vice presi- 
dent; and secondly, that any nomination in convention should 
be dispensed with. This course had been recommended for 
the purpose of preventing any violent, angry and unnecessary 
discussion that might otherwise arise. It was presumed that 
all the delegates had come there prepared to vote, and there 
Was 0 necessity for discussion of any kind, which could re- 
sult in no good, but on the contrary might be productive of 
much evil. The resolution was agreed to. 


7. Resolved, That a committee of five delegates be appoint- 
ed by the president to draft an address to the people of the 
United States, or resolutions, to be submitted to the conven- 
uon or both as the committee shall think most advisable. 

Mr. Saunders remarked that be was not aware that this re- 
eolution required any explanation. The number five was agreed 
upon as the most convenient and the most proper to produce 
expedition in the task assigned them. The resolution was una 
nimously adopted. 

8. Resolved, That it be recommended to this convention 
that its proceedings be opened each day with prayer, and that 
the reverend clergy of Baltimore, be requested to discharge that 
duty. Agreed to. 


Mr. Saunders said. The committee have now nothing fur 
ther to present to the convention, and he would merely observe 
that this report had been made in part so that if any thing fur 
ther should be considered requisite to present to the convention 
it might be in the power of the committee to do so. 

Mr. Osgood, of Mass. from the committee appointed to examine 
the credentials of the members made a report in part. The re- 
port stated that two sets of delegates had offered from the stalt 
of Pennsylvania, and that the committee not feeling themselves 
authorised to act definitively, had reported the names of bot! 
delegations: in the course of their inquiries they had found that 
one delegate appeared from the territory of Arkansas, and (ww? 
from that of Michigan, and the committee had reported a res 
lution to admit them to seata in the convention with the same 
power as delegates from those territories in congress. 


The first resolution appended to said report being under cot 
sideration, which is as follows: 

Resolved, That the delegates above reported as in attendance 
are entitled to seats in this convention. 

Mr. Bell, of Pennsylvania, referring to the two sets of dele- 
gaivs from that state, said, as much evidence and much exam! 
nation must necessarily be gone into, and as it was near the 
hour of adjournment, he would make the motion to adjourn, for 
the purpose of having an opportunity of going into the exam 
nation fully and deliberately. Mr. B. however withdrew tbe 
motion at the request of “of 

Mr. Osgood, of Massachusetts, who desired to make 4 brie 
explanation. It was not his intention to have brought up the 
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subject of the Pennsylvania delegations at all, and he indulged 
the hope that no discussion would arise thereon. He would 
only explain that the committee of which be was the organ, had 
no intention Of bringing up the discussion at that or any future 
stage of the proceedings, but had reported the names of both 
sets of delegates in pursuance of the duty imposed upon it by 
the convention. Having performed what they considered to be 
their duty, the whole matter was now with the convention, 


Mr. Bell then moved to postpone the further consideration of 
the resolution till to-morrow. , 

Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, expressed his regret that the 
private feuds existing in Pennsylvania should have been brought 
up in that assembly, but if the subject must be gone into, the 
sooner the better, for he was perfectly prepared for the discus- 
si0l. 

Mr. Bell also regretted, he said, that any circumstance should 
arise out Of the division in Pennsylvania calculated to create 
embarrassment in that assembly, and he still entertained a con- 
fdent hope that the matter would be arranged between the par- 
ues. The object he had by moving a postponement of the sub- 
ject was that lime might be afforded to the gentlemen on both 
sides for conciliation, if possible. He would add that he was at 
all umes ready tO meet this question in the broadest shape, al- 
though he still expressed a hope that it would be unnecessary 
to wouble the Convention on this subject. He must insist upon 
his mouon. 

Mr. Sterigere, of Pennsylvania, opposed the postponement on 
the ground that the gentlemen of neither set of delegations 
from that state were authorised to make any bargain and that as 
the question must be settled by the convention, it should be 
done promptly. The gentleman said he could think of no ar- 
rangement that could be made; holding bimself as he did, to 
the principle of instruction. 


Mr. Miles, of Pennsylvania, said, as a member of the Penn- 
syivania delegation, elected at Harrisburgh, he could see no 

ssible good that could arise out of the postponement of this 
subject, for although they had been there about two days, there 
was no prospect, that he was aware of, that an amicable ar- 
rangement would be effected. If the convention would permit 
the report of the committee to come up, it was his intention to 
offeran amendment to the resolution excepting the state of 
Pennsylvania, and proposing that a committee be appointed of 
one delegate from each state by the respective delegations to 
investigate the subject and report thereon. He trusted that it 
would not be considered that the delegation of which he had 
the honor of being a member had the slightest inclination to oc- 
cupy the valuable time of the convention, but the question was 
one that must be decided one way or the other, and it was more 
peculiarly within the province of a committee to investigate it, 
than for so large an assembly as the whole convention. 


Mr. Horn, of Pennsylvania, said he was as fully prepared to 
meet the question then as on the ensuing day, for all the cir- 
cumstances were strong in his recollection, and he really be- 
lieved nothing would be gained by postponing it. He thought 
the question should be met fully by the convention, unless, in 
the language of Jolin Quincy Adams it was intended to ‘‘dodge”’ 
it. He feared that there was not time to enter it fully,and that 
the anxiety of gentlemen to go home would militate against 
him and his friends, and would be an inducement to prevent a 
full hearing, for it would probably occupy not less than three 
or four days. He appealed to his honorable colleague to with- 
draw his motion for postponement. 

Mr. Bell accordingly withdrew his motion. 


Mr. Miles, of Pennsylvania, then proposed to add the follow- 
ingamendment to the resolution, viz: to add thereto the fol- 
lowing words: *“‘except the persons named as delegates from 
Pennsylvania, and so far as respects such delegates, a commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire and report what individuals are en- 
utled t» be admitted to represent that state in this convention, 
and that said committee be composed of one person from each 
state delegation except thatof Penusylvania, to be nominated 
by the respective delegations.”’ 


Mr. Miles said, much as he regretted that it was deemed neces- 
sary to bring this subject before the convention, yet if they had 
aregard for principle, private regrets must give way to public 
200d. They availed nothing on the present occasion. The 
question was an important one, not only to the republican and 
democratic party of Pennsylvania, for if so he would not have 
raised his voice there, but it was a question of deep and vital 
interest to the whole national democratic party throughout the 
union, as it embraced within its scope the question as to the 
integrity and consequently the success of that party. Wheat 
Was the question? Why a convention of delegates of the se- 
veral states was assembled there. representing the entire re- 
Publican party throughout the union, and two sets of individu- 
als from one of those states presented themselves claiming 
Seats, and both professing to be the representatives of the party 
of that state, and asking to be united with the party of the 
fame description thronghout the union. How could there be 
faid to be harmony and unity if these individuals came from 
different sources? If, in allusion to the eloquent and happy il- 
lustration made by the president yesterday, each man took his 
favorite plank from the gallant ship and steered for himself, 
Where would be the harmony and union of the republican par- 
ly? He would pat one illustration applicable to the case under 
Consideration. Supposing the two sets of individuals purport- 


gto be delegates froin the state of Pennsylvania should be 





equally divided on the choice of a vice president, the result 
would be that the vote of Pennsylvania would be Jost al- 
together to the democratic party. He believed the appointment 
of a committee would lead to a settlement of the question: he 
could assure the convention that it was not the wish of his 
colleagues to interpose any delay, and whatever might be the 
decision of the majority, they would abide by it. 

Mr. Beli ot Pennsylvania assured the convention that him- 
self and those who acted with him would agree to any course 
the convention might see fit to adopt, and he would also add 
on the part of himself and his colleagues who claimed to repre- 
sent the Jackson party in Pennsylvania that they would 
shrink from no investigation. If this cup, bitter as it iz, eould 
have been cast away, he should have been glad, for the sake of 
this convention, of the great democratic party in the union, of 
which party in Pennsylvania he claimed to be a representative 
in that assembly. He would reiterate that if the investigation 
were demanded he and bis honorable colleagues were ready to 
go into it, either then or at any other time, and before any tri- 
bunal whatever. 


Mr. Branch, of Rhode Island, waa opposed to the adoption of 
the amendment. He had no feeling whatever directly or indi- 
rectly, in favor of or against, either of the delegations from that 
respeciable state, living as he did at a distance, and not having 
even the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with any of the 
gentlemen. The only object he had in view was the good of 
the great republican party of the union, and to endeavor as 
much as in him lay to produce harmony and concord in the 
proceedings of this assembly. Every member must sincerely 
regret that a division, temporary he hoped, had arisen among 
the great democratic party in Pennsylvania. The democracy 
of that state had sustained the union, and presented a solid 
phalanx to their opponents, and he hoped in heaven that no 
division would be suffered to prevail among them, but that bar- 
mony and union will be cherished and cultivated. Permit him 
respectfully and with all due deference to suggest to the re- 
spectable delegations from that respectable state a Jesson from 
ancient history. We have a lesson of the fall of a splendid 
city, once the pride and glory of the east which should be unto 
them a warning against division. While the Roman army was 
encamped under the walls of that great city, with but little 
prospect of success, it was ascertained that a division had 
arisen within the walls of the city. What that originated 
from we are hardly able to ascertain; he would not say that it 
was £0 small a matter as that one party was in favor of Wolf, 
and the other of Muhlenberg, but we do know that one party 
was in favor of John and the other Eleazar. While these two 
parties in the city were in contention, both ready to meet the 
common enemy, but still divided by their intestine commo- 
tions, the Roman army became aware of the state of things, 
made a successful assault upon the fortifications, and ia a few 
short days that splendid city, the pride and glory of the east, 
was razed to its foundation. He feared for the democracy of 
Pennsylvania, but he hoped in heaven his fears would not be 
realized. Sir, said Mr. B.I put the question to you as a bene- 
volent father if two of your own family should knock at the 
door of your mansion for admission, what sir, would be your 
feelings? Would you not say, they are of my name they belong 
to me? Ah, but says one, although we are your children if my 
brother be admitted I will not enter the house, for my claim is 
better than his! What would the benevolent parent say? 
You both belong to the same family, take your seats around 
the family table, and if they refuse, yon can then say, I have 
done my duty. The application must be understood by al). 
Again Mr. B. would repeat he trembled for the democracy of 
Pennsylvania, and heaven grant his fears might not be verified. 

Mr. Burden, of Pennsylvania, did not suppose they should do 
much by following the advice of their friend John Quincy 
Adams, and ‘“‘dodging’”’ the question, for the party to which 
Mr. B. belonged did not understand much about “*dodging.’? 
He was for following the example of president Jackson, march- 
ing right up totheenemy. The qnestion with them was not 
about a consumption of time but whether it was the duty of 
that convention to settle it. He always thought it the duty of 
every body to decide on the qualifications of its members, and 
it required no argument to show that if they proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the honse of representatives it was 
their duty to settle this question, and to say who were entitled 
to be considered the representatives ot the democracy of Penn- 
aylvania and who not. There was no dodging this question 
for, one way or the other it must and would come up. Would 
the convention have one set of delegates voting for one indivi- 
dual and the other for another! and then go home and tell the 
people of Pennsylvania that you came here to perform a duty, 
and that though you are called the “key stone’ of the states, 
you have done nothing? It may satisfy your own minds, but it 
will not satisfy the people. Any attempt to cover this question 
will have the effect of destroying, so far as Pennsylvania was 
concerned, the efforts of the democratic party. It was to avoid 
that that he wished this matter to be settled, for he cared no- 
thing about governors of Pennsylvania, but he wished to secure 
her vote for that adminisiration to which they belonged and 
which they desired to sustain. 


Mr. Mann, of Pennsylvania, expressed his regret at the feel- 
ing already manifested on this subject, and hoped that private 
feeling would hereafter be set aside and that the publie good 
and the success of the candidates here nominated would alone 
be considered. All that was asked was that the whole matter 
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in dispute should be referred to a committee for investigation, 
and this not by one individual or one delegation alone, but by 
both delegations. Unfortunate as the division was, it was a 
matter of the utmost importance that this question should be 
met, and a decision made by the convention. He knew that 
to be the wish of his colleagues, and that they did not desire to 
dodge”? the question. He was perfeetly willing that every 
thing between the two sets of delegates should be fully gone 
into and examined, in full and perfect confidence that himself 
aud his honorable colleagues represented the democracy of 
Pennsylvania. Where wads the objection of referring it to a 
special committee? He saw none. He had beard of a disposi- 
tion to compromise, by admitting both sets of delegates, and if 
both were wiiling to refer the matter to a committee Why not 
fet that course be taken atonce? In every point of view that 
he could take of this matter, he thought the convention should 
see the propriety of acceding to the motion for reference. 

Mr. Kremer, ot Penn. made afew remarks which we could 
not distinetly hear. 

Mr. Nathans, of Penn. said this was a question with which 
every member ought to be well acquainted before coming toa 
decision. Accusations had been made to which he would not 
refer, for he would avoid every thing of an exciting character. 
He was acquainted with every part of the question, for he had 
had the honor of acting in the convention of the 4th of March, 
and he was also elected a delegate to the Lewistown conven- 
tion, and be knew well that if the facts came before that body 
there could be but oue decision, and in that he felt full confi- 
dence. He would assure the present assembly that they need 
have no fears for the dewiocracy of Pennsylvania; it stood firm, 
nor would all the billows nor all the storms that might be rais- 
ed against it, be of any effect. It bad acquired, and would con- 
tinue to merit the name of the “‘key-stone state,’?? and which 
ever way the decision might be by that convention, the demo- 
cracy Of Pennsylvania would show that they stood firmer than 
it had done for any period during the last nine years. He most 
cordially desired the final setilement of the question by that 
convention, in which his colleagues were ready to submit. It 
was not then proper to enter into the canses which lead to the 
division but he would merely state that the principal cause was 
the abandonment or rejection of the greatdemocratic principles. 

Mr. Sterigere, of Pennsylvania, then proposed to amend the 
amendment by striking out the whole of the same except the 
words “except the persons named as delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, and so far as respects such delegates,’’ and inserting the 
following words, **that George Kremer, Jesse R. Burden, Rich- 
ard Peltz, John Miles, Alex. C. Dougherty, Geo. F. Goodman, 
Benj. Champneys, Edward T. Evans, Join L. Pearson, John B, 
Sterigere, William EF. Swift, Nathaniel B. Eldred, Henry W. 
Smith, Herman Alicks, William 5S. Ramsay, Miller Horton, 
Robert T. Stewart, Benjamin Patton, jr. John Brediu, John 
Mathews, Win. F. Packer, William Seawright, Thomas Ring- 
land, Charles Nace, David 8. Hassinger, Sami. C. Stambaugh, 
George B. Howell, ‘Thomas Feran, Benj. Powell and Edward 
Bb. Micsell, the delegates appointed by the democratic state con- 
vention beld at Harrisburgh Only, suall be entitled to seats in 
the convention.”’ 

Mr. Sterigere supported his amendment at some length, and 
entered into an exposition of the proceedings at the Harrisburgh 
convention, and concluded by earnestly calling upon the con- 
vention present to decide the question at once. 

Mr. Saunders, of N. C. moved that when the convention ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet at 9 o’clock in the forenoon, until 
otherwise ordered. 

The convention then took a recess till 4 o’clock. 

After reading a communication from Illinois, before noticed— 

Mr. Pew, of Kentucky, rose and stated to the president, that 
major Tho. P. Moore, and himself, had been requested by a 
numerous and respectable meeting of the republican party of 
Illinois, held at Vandalia, to present the resolutions of the de- 
mocracy of that state to this convention. He regretted to say 
that his associate, (maj. Moore) was absent at the south, and 
could not be present. Owing to his absence, he had taken 
from the post office a packet addressed to the president of the 
national convention, containing the sense of the republican 
party of that state, as to suitable persons to be put in nomina- 
tion for the presidency and vice presidency. Believing that 
the nominees of the convention would be the same as indicated 
by the public opinion of Illinois, the gentleman said, to avoid 
raising any questions either to embarrass or obstruct the pro- 
gress of the meeting, he would waive the right of that state to 
join in the ballotings—but begged that the expression of her 
opinions would be received and recorded with the proceedings 
ofthe convention. ‘The request was unanimously granted. 

On motion of Mr. Horn, of Pennsylvania, it was 

Resolved, That the letter of the delegates chosen by the state 
of Ulinois be recorded in the proceedings of the convention, 


Friday, May 22. 

Mr. Daniel, of Va. saidhe was charged with the performance 
ofa duty which he feared would not be gratifying to the as- 
sembly, but it was of deep and vital importance to the result 


they were all aiming to bring about there. At the hour of 


meeting, that morning, the delegation from Virginia were en- 
gaged in a very important discussion, but wishing to pay all due 
respect to the orders of that body it was broken off for that pur- 
pose, and he was instructed by that delegation respectfully to 
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solicit of the convention, the indulgence of a short space of 
time, in order that they might terminate the business on which 
they were engaged. It was with regret that they should cause 
this inconvenience, but it was from a desire to harmonize with 
their brethren as inuch as possible. He moved, therefore, that 
the convention take a recess till 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Wright, of New York, expressed his hope that the re- 
quired indulgence would be granted, while at the same time, 
he also trusted that nothing would interpose to prevent the bu- 
siness of the convention from being brought to a close on that 
day. 

‘The motion for a recess prevailed. 


[The convention shortly after the recess, then ballotted for pre- 
sident and vice president, the results of which have been alrea- 
dy stated; but prior to the decision as to the latter, being an- 
nounced from the chair (says the **Republican’’), a good deal 
of conversation arose as to the propriety of a state’s dividing its 
vote. One of the Ohio delegation was understood to say that 
some of the votes of that state had been cast fora different can- 
didate, but that they bad labored under the impressien that all 
the votes of the state must be for one and the same candidate, 
Sundry motions were made, but they were all withdrawn. } 

Mr. Mason, of Va. then said he was instructed by the Virgi- 
nia delegation to state to the convention that the delegation 
from Virgwia did not consider the person selected as a candi- 
date for vice president, one who, they could be assured, would 
support those doctrives which were maintained by Virginia, 
and that they could not therefore recommend his support to 
their constituents. The honorable gentleman then proceeded 
tu make some remarks deploring the necessity of this state- 
ment, explaining the reasons of il, and requesting the favorable 
construction of the convention. 

Mr. Holt, of Kentucky, then rose and addressed the conven- 
tion as follows: Mr. President, ‘The gentleman who has just 
taken his seat, has announced, as the organ of the Virginia de- 
legation, that they cannot, nor can their constituents acquiesce 
in the nomination just made by this convention, of R. M. John- 
son for the vice presidency, and he has placed that secession 
from the popular will here expressed, upon the ground that this 
distinguished citizen of the west, does not support the republi- 
can faith as understood by Virginia. Sir, | have heard this de- 
claration with equal surprise and regret. I know not what 
constitutes republicanism in the estimation of Virginia, and the 
gentleman has not thought proper toinformus. But I po know 
something of the history and character of the illustrious patriot 
and hero, whose devotion to democratic principles has been so 
unexpectedly and wantonly assailed. Whots he? If, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you could at this moment transport yourself to the “far 
west.’? you would find upon one of her green and sunny fields, 
surrounded by the implements of husbandry, a personage whose 
plain and simple garb, whose frank and cordial and unostenta- 
tious bearing would tell you that he had sprung from the peo- 
ple—that he was still one of them, and that his heart, in all its 
recollections, its hopes and its sympathies, was blended with 
the fortunes of the toiling millions. But, sir, bis scarred and 
shattered frame and limping gait would tell you, too, that the 
story of his life was not confined to a mere recital of house- 
hold hospitalities or neighborhood charities. That story is no 
legend of obscure or doubtful authenticity—it lingers not alone 
in the kindly bosoms of friends, but every tongue in the repub- 
lic can give it utterance, and the brightest pages of your coun- 
try’s history, have caught lustre from its glowing record. When 
this nation was agonizing and bleeding at every pore, when 
war had desolated with fire and sword your northern frontier, 
and the best blood in the land had been vainly spilt upon its 
plains, he left the warm halls of congress for the bleak winds 
of the Canadas; and waiting for no summons of the recruiting 
officer, he rallied about him the chivalry of his state, and dash- 
ed with his gallant volunteers to the scene of hostilities, re- 
solved to perish or retrieve the national honor. With daring 
impetuosity he pursued and overtook the enemy—threw him- 
self like a thunderbolt of war into the thickest of the fight— 
fought hand to hand and eye to eye with the Briton and his sa- 
vage myrmydons—poured out his blood like water—triumphed 
and returned loaded with the richest trophies of the campaign. 
Sir, unis deeds rely not for recollection or blazonry upon musty 
records, nor yet upon caucus or convention addresses—they 
have been spoken in the thunders of victorious batthe—they 
have been written upon the hacked and broken armor of his 
country’s invaders. His life has been one of unfaltering, un- 
swerving devotion to freedom and to the people. The people 
‘love him because he first loved them.’?? His popularity rests 
upon no calculation of political chances. It is not seated in 
the arithmetic, but in the deep and ardent affections of bis 
country. 

It is not intriguers, nor president makers, nor the starched, 
strutting, brainless arstocrats of your villages that rally around 
him. No: Itis the enlightened, liberal, laboring people whom 
he has served. It is the mechanies—the bold and hardy yeo- 
manry, Who are their country’s pride in peace, its bulwark in 
war—men of the ploughshare and the pruning knife, who amid 
the late ‘panic’? which spread dismay and consternation from 
one end of the union to the other, stood firm as the seated bills 
—still planting their crops and bailing the storm and the calm 
as equally commissioned to bless them: Men, sir, who were 
dependent for no banking facilities, who drew upon no heart- 
less corporation, but upon the God that made them, and they 
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were answered in the sunshine and the shower. Their flocks 
sported in beauty and in gladness through their smiling flelds— 
their barvests were ripened, their granaries filled. To these 
they looked for nurture—for protection to the brooding wings 
of the Almighty; and under their shadow and amid the house- 
hold idols that blessed their domestic hearths, in the pride and 
unsullied nobility of their nature, they vowed ‘eternal hostility 
to every kind of tyranny that can Oppress the mind of man.’? 
Under the influence of this high and holy resolve, the bank 
with all its train of intrigues and profligacies, has gone to the 
wall, and a peal of popular triumph has been shouted at the 
polls, which will ring, [ trust, with sickening agony in the cars 
of purse-proud usurpation, for an age to come. 

‘These are the men, Mr. President, that have demanded and 
will sustain the nomination of the distinguished: personage to 
whose character and patriotic daring | have just referred. His 
fame, Jike that of our venerable chief magistrate, spreads every 
where—alike in the wilderness and in the ‘‘city full,’? penetrat- 
ing into the far valleys, climbing to the hill tops, and reaching 
in its kindling, animating influences every log-cabin beyond the 
mountains. His brilliant and successful struggles against the 
foul, adulterous union of church and state, have consecrated 
his naine to immortality. The emancipated debtor, as he leaps 
from his prison aud pallet of straw, shouts forth bis praises, and 
the soldier of the revolution, as he totters into his grave, teach- 
es his children to love and venerate his name. There isa 
voice from the great valley of the west, from all her cities and 
her cottages. ‘here is a voice from the east, from the north 
and the south; there is a voice from the fields of the husband- 
man, from the workshops of the mechanic, from the primary 
assemblies of the people, from the conventions of neighbor- 
hoods and of states, calling aloud for the elevation of this war- 
worn soldier, this tried and incorruptible patriot, this advocate 
of the destitute and the dewn trodden, this friend to freedom 
andto man. Such, sir, is Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky— 
a republican in works, if not, in faith, as strangely understood 
by the Virginia delegation. I rejoice that this convention, in 
making this nomination, have scouted all the subtile diplomacy 
of the politician, and have freely responded to the warm, gush- 
ing affections of the millions they represent. They have no- 
thing to fear for the fate of their nominee. He is fortressed be- 
hind principles and popular attachments, impregnable as Gi- 
bralter. The people have twined the wreath of glory around 
his brow—the harpy hand of faction cannot tear it off, nor can 
the sirocco breath of a myriad of calumuiations, wither the in- 
terual freshness of its emerald, 

Mr. President, these remarks have been made wholly in de- 
fence and not by way of recrimination. 
signed to be thrown upon the distinguished fricnd of the gentle- 
man from Virginia. Of the talents, the patriotism and the de- 
mocracy of William C. Rives, [| entertain the most exalted es- 
timate. IL would not, if 1 could, pluck one sprig from the chap- 
let of renown which adorns his brow. ‘*He has worn his ho- 
nors well, and may he wear them long.’?? In bowing to the 
right of instruction and retiring from the senate of the United 
States, again to submit his fortunes to the popular suffrage, he 
has made a sacrifice to republican principles, which does credit 
to his party, to his state; which sheds lustre not only upon his 
own life, but upon the age in which he lives. But, sir, he is 
yetin the flower of his manhood, with prospects that brighten 
every hour—this convention have not disparaged or discounte- 
nanced his claims—they have only been postponed, 

Mr. President, 1 wouid beg the delegates who have voted in 
the minority upon this occasion, to pause and reflect upon the 
necessity of a prompt and cordial co-operation with the majo- 
rity in the nominations made. Let not the seeds of weakness 
and ultimate overthrow be found in the present strength of the 
republican party. True, that party bas warred upon systems 
of slavery and upon the father of systems, and left them prus- 
trate upon the field. {t has grappled with the mammoth bank, 
and the American aristocrats and British tories that sustained 
it—has triumphed, gloriously triumphed over them all. The 
story of that victory has gone abroad upon the wings of the 
wind—state has spoken it to state, city to city and man to man 
in the tones of gladness and congratulation. The nation has 
awakened from its somnambulism—and the panic, with all its 
dreamy spectres of ruin has passed off. And that colossal mo- 
neyed power which in the arrogance of its strength, and in the 
guilt of its ambition would have flung a fetter upon every free 
spirit in the republic, smote by the arm of popular indignation, 
is now gasping in the agonies of its dissolution. The splendid 
result, this sublime tribute to the incorruptibility and intelli- 
gence of the people, has strengthened the cause of liberal prin- 
ciples throughout the habitable globe. But, I beseech gentle- 
men in the minority here, to remember that vigilance, action, 
UNION, firm and unshaken, can alone guard the republican 
party from the insidious approaches of their discomfited adver- 
saries, 

lor though those adversaries have been broken up and scat- 
tered every where, disguising theinselves under every name, 
and assuming every badge, yet we know they are still leagued 
together by a common eense of defeat, by a common scorn of 
the people who have trampled them down, by a common long- 
ing for office and power, from which they have been driven, 
and by a common detestation of the great principles of the re- 
publican party. Impressed with these truths, the democrats of 
the union have sent us here, that we might meet as a band of bro- 
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plight anew our faith to each other, and to our country, prepare 
for concert and union of action, that we may go forth shoulder 
to shoulder, and heart to heart in the coming conflict. Mr. 
President, shall we do this, or shall we present to the high- 
souled freemen we represent, the humiliating spectacle of dis- 
traction in Our Own ranks? Whose ear is prepared for that 
wild and almost demoniac note of exultation, which would 
cross the mountains, and ring from one end of the nation to the 
other, through all the factions of the opposiuon? None, | trust. 
We have met upon the ground of friendly consultation and 
compromise as to men. 

We bave met to surrender all personal predilections and pre- 
judices upon the altar of the common good, Let us then make 
the sacrifice cheerfully; from our hearts, gentlemen, let us 
make it. Let us by this day’s action, tell the world, and espe- 
cially the desperate volaries of ambition who are battling 
against us, that we strike for higher objects than “the spoils of 
victory’’—that we are banded together by the ties of patriotiam 
and of brotherhood—that with the destinies of the uncompro- 
tnising democrats chosen by us, we have bound up the desti- 
nies of the republican party, and its great animating principles 
—that we will rally around them now and hereafter, here and 
every where, in one impenetrable phalanx, where no jar of dis- 
cord shall be heard, no chill of disaffection shall be felt, and 
though the furnace of persecution shall be heated for them 
“seven times hotter than it has been wont to be,” yet they 
shall not pass the fiery ordeal alone—not alone, but the great 
republican party, one and indivisible, will walk by their side 
and *‘shield them and save them or perish there too.”? 

Mr. Holliman, of Virginia, said, afier the very eloquent dis- 
play that had just been heard, he felt bound to state to the con- 
vention the motives which had actuated the delegation of the 
Old Dominion. She had never yet asked nor sought for office 
—all she required was a guarantee for the preservation and 
maintenance of her principles. Her’s was a stern, a strict, an 
unyielding and an undeviating respect for the principles of the 
constitution. 

Mr. H. proceeded in substance to say, that Virginia was rea- 
dy to support any man who was of her principles, and profess- 
ed the Jeffersonian doctrines, whether he were from the Old 
Dominion or not; and that it would be in vain, an absolute ab- 
surdity for the Virginia delegation to recommend a man of op- 
posite principles to the people of that state, and such the dele- 
gation considered col. JouNsoN to be. 

On motion of Mr. Horn, of Pennsylvania, the convention 
took a recess till 6 o’clock. 


In the evening. 

The president announced that he had named Silas Wright, 
jun. of New York, Upton S. Heuth, of Md. Jared R. Williams, 
of N. H. Robert Strange, of N.C. and Samuel A. Cartwright, 
of Miss. to address the people of the United States. 

New Jersey, Maine, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
North Carolina gave in their adhesion to the selection that had 
been made of vice president— 

General Saunders, of North Carolina, said that without in- 
tending, in the slightest degree to reflectupon the course whieh 
may have been taken by others, he was authorised to say, in 
behalf of the delegation from North Carolina, that baving gone 
into the convention and united in the various rules and orders 
adopted for its government, particularly in the resolution re- 
quiring two-thirds to constitute a nomination, and that vote 
having been given in favor of a distinguished imdividual of 
Kentucky, as the candidate for vice president, that delegation 
feel themselves bound by the nomination thus made, whatever 
may have been their own preferences; nor do they consider it 
necessary to offer any particular resolution expressive of that 
concurrence. Having said thus much, under the authority of 
the delegation, gen. 8S. asked permission to add a word in be- 
half of a portion of it, as weit as in behalf of himself? that 
whilst he concurred in the vote given in support of William C, 
tives, of Virginia, not because of his residence, nor because 
he was of the south; but because we deemed him pecniiarly 
acceptable to the people of North Carolina, and beeause we 
supposed him acceptable to the great republican party of the 
union. But the convention having decided in favor of another, 
they not only yielded themselves, but felt confident that the 
people of the state would approve of their course. 

And, sir, said general 8. as the personal and political friend 
of William C. Rives, I feel authorised in believing and of 
saying that he would be the last man in this community who 
would refuse to submit to the decision of the great democratic 
party, announced as it had been by the empnatic vote of this 
assembly. No, sir, the proof that Mr. Rives had recently given 
of his submission to the will of his constituents, and his prac- 
tical recognition of the right of instruction, that cardinal point 
in our political faith, repels the idea of a refusal to yield to the 
will of the democracy. 

And, sir, as regards the democracy of “the good old state,”? 
that cannot, NOR WILL Not refuse to concur in the vote re- 
cently given. No, the democracy of this patriotic state, with 
acclamation united with gallant Kentucky in that war which 
was called for by the offended honor of the nation, sustained 
as it was by her blood and treasure, this democracy cannot 
now refuse to unite in honoring one who contributed so much 
to its actual declaration, successful prosecution and glorious 
termination. And while she feels grateful to the gallant sol- 
dier, she knows how to appreciate the merits of the faithful 
public servant, and we undertake to say, in behalf of the de- 
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mocracy of our beloved mother, that they will unite with their 
brethren of the same republican family, in the north, the west 
and the east, in sustaining this sacred cause, and in waiving 
in triumph that bauner on which has this day been inscribed by 
this convention the names of Martin Van Buren and Richard 
M. Johnson. 
Gen. S. sat down amidst immense and deafening cheerings. ] 
r. Mason, of Virginia, again rose and reiterated the dissent 
of the Virginia delegation, trom the nomination of col. R. M. 
Johnson, and gave as a main reason that col. J. was under- 
stood to be favorable to the bank of the United States. 

Mr. Ranney, of Missouri, said he was authorised to state 
that col. Johnson had ever been opposed to the United States 
bank, and was among the first who opposed the chartering of 
that institution, and has opposed it on all occasions whenever 
the question had come up. Mr. R. would add that the vote of 
Missouri could not have been given for col. Johnson unless 
that fact had been distinctly understood. 

Mr. Lytle, of Ohio, then rose and addressed the convention 
at considerable length, in defence of the principles of colonel 
Johnson, and the services rendered by him to his country. 

{We should publish Mr. Lytle’s speech, had we not given 
Mr. Holt’s.] 

Mr. Saunders, of N. C. from the committee appointed to pre- 
pare rules for the government and order of proceeding of the 
convention reported the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the several states of the union be, and they 
are hereby respectfully, and earnestly requested at proper and 
convenient periods hereafter, by delegated conventions of the 
democracy, or in such other modes as may be more in aceord 
ance with their institutions and forms of proceeding, to nomi 
nate electoral tickets known to be favorable to, and which, if 
elected, will vote for the nominations made by this convention, 
to the end that the voice of the people may be made effective in 
the choice of president and vice president—that a resort to the 
house of representatives may be avoided. 

A motion was made to lay the resolution on the table, which 
was negatived. 


Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, said he should unquestionably 
vote against the resolution, for it was an imputation upon the 
democracy of the country that they did not know the fit and 
proper time to fix upon their electoral tickets. There were 
some states in the union that had already settled their tickets, 
and why call upon them again? He had no hesitation in saying 
that the resolution was wholly uncalled for. 

Mr. Sterigere, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend the resolu- 
tion so as to except such states as liad already formed their 
electoral tickets. 

The previous question was then called for and sustained, and 
the main question having been ordered to be put—some con- 
fusion arose out of one part of the Pennsylvania delegation ask- 
ing that the vote thereon be taken by states, and the other that 
it should not; finally the Georgia delegation made the demand, 
and the votes on the passage of the resolution were as follows: 





———— a 

And the vote stood as before, 

So the convention refused to adopt the resolution. [The 
vote of Pennsylvania was again equal on both sides, and there. 
fore not counted. ] 

{The usual vote of thanks were passed—and the convention 
adjourned sine die. So endeth the official account. 


From the Baltimore Patriot—not official. 

The Van Buren convention has been held, and its nomina- 
tions have been made, as we announced yesterday, and as 
will be seen in the report published to day. We propose to 
take a brief, but calm review of its proceedings, and to hazard 
an opinion respecting its consequence. Expecting the con- 
vention to be composed wholly of greedy office holders and 
expectants, when it came together, we litte dreampt that there 
would be so much strife, bickering, ill feeling and management 
there displayed, as what we witnessed. The convention was 
composed of men, acting, as every One might see, upon oppo. 
site interests. The Virginia delegation were at the head of 
one interest, and the New York delegation at the head of the 
other. The former, though Van Buren men, were still Vir- 
ginians, remembering their principles, and desiring to present 
to the country a.ticket which the people of the south conld 
support, without openly compromitting their principles, or 
sacrificing their own self-respect. On the other hand, the 
New York delegation cared nothing for principles! To them, 
popularity, and the man who wouid secure for the tieket and 
Martin Van Buren the ‘hurrah boys,’? was every thing! Vir- 
ginia, through Dr. Mason, declared she went not for William C, 
Rives! she went for those principles which she dearly eherish- 
ed, and would not be separated from. She would go for any 
man who was known to be respectable, and a disciple of her 
doctrines. New York, through Mr. Holt, of Kentucky, and RB, 
T. Lytle, a fat office holder of Ohio, rung ont the changes 
upon “old Tecumseh’’—his scars—his Sunday mail reporn— 
efforts to procure pensions for old soldiers, and annuities for 
widows—his opposition to imprisonment for debt—the love the 
western people have for him, and all that kind of thing. 

Dr. Mason, as the representative of the Virginia delegation, 
approved of all these things in colonel! Johnson. But he said 
his party in Virginia could not support him, pon prineiple. 
They had not dared even to meet the opposition on the ques- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren alone, because of the uncertainty of his 
principles. They had fought with all their strength against 
one of Virginia’s most talented sons, Ben. Watkins Letcu, 
because they feared he might, in some peculiar contingency, 
bea bank man. ‘They had conquered in their recent struggle. 
They had sacrificed Mr. Leigh—and how would they now ap- 
pear, to go back to their constituents and ask them to support 
Richard M. Johnson, a bank man, an internal improvement 
man anda tariff man! They could not, and they would not 


do it. 


For the resolution—New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- | 


setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Louisiana. 

Against it—Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi. 

The delegations from Pennsylvania in voting on this question 
voted, one 30 in the affirmative, and the other 30 in the nega- 
tive, so the votes being balanced they were not counted. 

A motion was made to reconsider the vote adopting the last 
named resolution, but the president deciding that the vote hav- 
ing been taken by states it required a state delegation for the 
motion-— 

The state of Maryland made the motion, but it was pro- 
nounced out of order, as that state had voted in the minority, 
whereupon, 

Mr. Sterigere, of Penn. offered the following: 

Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the convention in 
relation to the formation of electoral tickets in the several 
states, shall not be considered as applicable to the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bell, of Pennsylvania, said, the adoption of this resolu- 
tion would involve the convention in inextricable difficulty, 
and he hoped it would be at once rejected. Mr. B. again said 
that he was fully prepared to go into the investigation of this 
subject, nor had he or his colleagues exhibited any inclination 
to shrink from it. 

Mr. Branch, of R. I. expressed his surprise that the chairman 
of the committee, (Mr. Saunders), of which Mr. B. was a mem- 
ber, had reported the original resolution, for he had heard noth- 
ing of it in committee. 

Mr. Saunders explained that he had done so under instruc- 
tions from the majority of the committee. 

Me. Branch replied that had he been consulted on the sub- 
ject he should have used his utmost endeavors to have prevent- 
ed its adoption in the committee, knowing that it was throwing 
a fire brand into the delegation from Pennsylvania. The whole 
object of the convention has been to avoid engaging in that 
conflict, and to endeavor so to shape its course that the state 
struggle may be coufined within its own limits. 

Mr. Sterigere briefly advocated the resolution, and after some 
further debate— 

Mr. Graham, of New York, called for the previous question, 
which being sustained, and the main question ordered to be 
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The Virginians were laughed at, derided and insulted. The 
New York delegation found the New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Maine Jacksonism so pliable that it could be moulded as 
New York pleased, and they snapped their fingers to the entire 
south, if it chose to desert them. 

One of the delegations from Pennsy!vania, too, the Wolfites, 
received a most contemptuous insult at the bands of the N. Y. 
delegation—for it was that delegation, under the direction of 
Mr. Silas Wright, jr. that managed every movement. The re- 
solution calling upon Pennsylvania to nominate a new elec- 
toral ticket, was opposed honorably, fairly, and to the very 
last, by the Wolf delegates; and yet it was passed, by order of 
Mr. Wright, to rebuke them for suffering five of their number 
to dare to prefer Rives in open convention. The Muhlenberg 
delegates were about equally divided, out of the convention, 
between Rives and Johnson, but getting their cue from Mr. 
Wright, they gave their entire vote for Johnson, and asa con- 
sequence, procured the passage of the resolution to form a new 
electoral ticket in Pennsylvania. This widens the breach be- 
tween the two parties in that state—makes it totally impasea- 
ble—causes two Van Buren electoral tickets to be seen—and 
secures the vote of Pennsylvania, as old George Kremer openly 
declared, for the opposition! 

The management in regard to the Missouri delegates also 
displayed its cloven foot. Both delegates, some little time 
previous to the balloting, declared to the friends of Rives that 
he was their man, and that they could not support Johnson! 
But they were brought over. 

The whole proceedings ofthe convention have been manage- 
ment—muanagement—management! They have proved any 
thing but a “labor of love’ to the Virginia delegates orto the 
delegates from the Wolf party, in Pennsylvania. The former 
have been derided and laughed at, for their ‘‘nice, fine-spun 
notions of principle,”’ and the latter insulted and defied! The 
Wolf delegates were denied a hearing—cut off from all ex- 
planation, by continual calls for the “‘previous question.” _ 

We believe the proceedings of the Van Buren convention 
will result in this: Virginia will not attempt to instruct Mr. 
Leigh ont of the senate; Mr. Philip P. Barbour will be placed 
upon the ticket with judge White which will secure for it the 
support of all the south and the southwest. Pennsylvania will 
have two electoral tickets in the field, and if any members de- 
cline upon the present ticket, their places will be immediately 
supplied by other Wolf men, and the opposition will carry the 
state. 
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